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FOREWORD 


As  daily  headlines  attest,  world  attention  is  focused  more 
and  more  on  violent  events  along  NATO’s  Southern  Tier. 
Indeed,  given  the  rising  scale  and  intensity  of  violence  in  and 
around  the  Mediterranean  Basin  and  the  continued  withdrawal 
of  the  Red  Army  from  Central  Europe,  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  is  shifting  to  the  Southern  Tier. 

But,  because  of  NATO’s — as  well  as  the  United 
States’ — past  preoccupation  with  Central  Europe,  the 
Southern  Tier  has  not  received  the  level  of  attention  it  may 
have  deserved.  As  a  result,  NATO  and  the  United  States  are 
currently  grappling  with  the  new  security  conditions  of  this  key 
region  while  simultaneously  attempting  to  implement 
innovative  strategic  principles,  adopting  new  operational 
concepts,  and  carrying  out  a  massive  reduction  and 
restructuring  of  forces  made  possible  by  the  end  of  the  cold 
war. 

The  intent  of  this  report,  therefore,  is  to  contribute  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  security  conditions  in  the 
Southern  Tier  and  the  potential  policy  implications  for  NATO 
and  the  United  States.  Specifically,  the  study  seeks  to: 

•  Identify,  analyze,  and  assess  risks  facing  the 
Southern  Tier. 

•  Assess  the  degree  to  which  the  Alliance’s  New 
Strategic  Concept  applies  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Southern  Tier  and  implications  of  any  shortfalls. 

•  Evaluate  the  ability  of  the  Alliance  to  execute 
emerging  operational  concepts  under  the  conditions 
anticipated  in  those  areas  of  the  Southern  Tier  with 
the  greatest  potential  for  violence. 

In  digesting  this  report,  the  general  reader  may  find  the 
greatest  benefit  in  reading  the  Introduction  and  Chapters  2,  4, 
and  6.  Generalists,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  region  or  a 
specific  area  within  the  Southern  Tier  may  also  find  Chapter  3 
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relevant.  Those  engaged  in  strategic  or  operational  level 
planning  may  wish  to  examine  in  greater  depth  Chapters  4 
and  5,  as  well  as  the  detailed  information  contained  in  the 
appendices. 


KARL  W.  ROBINSON 

Colonel,  U.S.  Army 

Director,  Strategic  Studies  Institute 


KEY  JUDGEMENTS 


Already  extant  centrifugal  forces  within  the  Alliance 
may  be  reinforced  by  events  in  the  Southern  Tier: 

-  With  the  demise  of  the  Alliance-wide  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  regional  security  issues  have 
moved  to  the  fore  in  NATO.  In  this  new  context,  the 
Southern  Tier  is  rapidly  becoming  NATO’s  new  front 
line.  As  increasing  attention  is  focused  on  the 
Southern  Tier,  the  Central  Region  may  resist  loss  of 
its  heretofore  preeminent  status.  At  the  same  time, 
nations  within  the  Southern  Tier  have  long  deferred 
to  the  Central  Region  and  expect,  what  they 
perceive,  is  their  just  due.  These  potential  tensions 
may  well  place  a  strain  on  the  Alliance. 

-  Within  the  Southern  Tier,  similar  tensions  are  likely 
to  emerge  as  a  result  of  diverging  perceptions  of  risk; 
particularly,  between  the  nations  of  the  western  and 
eastern  basins  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Turkey  lies  at  the  heart  of  both  these  issues.  Turks, 
rightfully  perhaps,  perceive  themselves  surrounded  by 
potential  threats.  At  the  same  time,  Turkey  is  at  a 
crossroads,  being  pulled  in  two  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  Turkey  sees  itself  as  NATO’s  point  man,  as  it 
tries  to  build  bridges  between  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  new  Central  Asian  Republics. 

Conversely,  Turkey  feels  slighted  by  the  European 
Community  and  underappreciated  within  NATO. 
Whether  Turkey  becomes  the  linchpin  of,  or  the  first 
step  in  the  unraveling  of,  the  Alliance  may  well 
depend  on  the  ability  of  NATO  to  reassure  Turkish 
sensitivities.  If  such  Alliance  support  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  United  States  may  find  itself 
unilaterally  bearing  the  brunt  of  supporting  Turkey  in 
the  increasingly  important  times  ahead. 


•  Because  of  longstanding  bias  in  NATO  toward  the 
Central  Region  and  the  current  preoccupation  of  many 
Central  European  allies  with  issues  such  as  German 
unification,  the  European  Community,  and  the 
assimilation  of  emerging  East  European  democracies, 
the  United  States  may  have  to  take  the  lead  in 
developing  the  plans  and  capabilities  required  to  meet 
emerging  security  requirements  in  the  Southern  Tier. 

•  Within  the  Southern  Tier,  new  or  rediscovered  risks 
have  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  empire. 
The  origins  of  these  dangers — instability,  economic 
underdevelopment,  ethnic  animosities,  and  unbridled 
nationalism — do  not  lend  themselves  to  short-term 
resolution.  Nor  do  they  lend  themselves  to  military 
solutions.  But,  because  policy  makers  may  be  unable 
to  redress  the  root  causes  of  these  problems  before 
the  onset  of  violence,  military  force  may  be  required  to 
arrest  the  symptoms.  The  military  means  employed  to 
confront  these  issues  will  vary  considerably  from  past 
experience  and  will  require  new  and  innovative 
approaches  to  the  application  of  military  power. 

•  While  the  level  of  risk  has  decreased,  the  likelihood  of 
violence  has  increased.  Indeed,  civil  wars  engulf 
Yugoslavia  and  ethnic  violence  is  rampant  throughout 
the  Transcaucasus.  This,  as  well  as  other  potential 
violence  threatens  to  spill  over  onto  NATO  territory. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Balkans  and  eastern 
Anatolia  will  face  the  greatest  level  of  risk  within  the 
Alliance.  While  not  inconsiderable,  hazards  posed  by 
these  conflicts  do  not  threaten  the  survival  of  NATO  or 
any  of  its  members  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the 
last  40  years. 

•  Under  anticipated  conditions,  the  Alliance  may  not  be 
able  to  implement  the  new  strategic  concept  of 
reduced  forward  presence  in  the  Balkans  or  eastern 
Anatolia.  Despite  reduced  risks  and  recent 
improvements,  indigenous  forces  do  not  possess 
sufficient  force  generation  capabilities  to  meet  all 
potential  risks.  NATO  must  still  be  able  to  reinforce  the 
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Southern  Tier — at  the  very  least  as  an  expression  of 
Alliance  cohesion  or  resolve,  but,  more  importantly,  to 
reinforce  Greek  and,  especially,  Turkish  security. 
Given  anticipated  circumstances,  such  reinforcement 
may  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Improvements  will  be 
required  in  strategic  lift,  strategic  mobility  of 
reinforcements,  and  improved  infrastructure  within  the 
Southern  Tier  to  receive,  forward,  and  integrate 
reinforcements. 

Emerging  operational  concepts  based  on  light 
screening  forces  forward  that  yield  territory,  wear 
down  an  opponent,  and  allow  for  the  decisive  use  of 
operational  level  maneuver  to  defeat  an  attacker  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  operations  in  the  Balkans  or 
eastern  Anatolia.  Low  intensity  conflict — which  is  the 
more  likely  form  of  operations  in  the  Southern 
Tier — does  not  lend  itself  to  such  a  concept.  And, 
given  the  lack  of  operational  depth,  harsh  terrain, 
force  generation  capabilities,  and  sustainment 
difficulties,  such  an  operational  concept  would  be 
difficult  to  execute  in  the  conduct  of  mid-intensity 
operations  in  the  Balkans  or  eastern  Anatolia. 
Alternative  concepts  will  have  to  be  pursued. 


SUMMARY 


An  improved  security  environment  exists  in  Europe,  but  the 
eventual  state  of  this  environment  is  much  less  clear  than  many 
initially  anticipated.  Along  NATO’s  Southern  Tier,  dangers  long 
overshadowed  are  emerging  from  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  circumstances  in  Yugoslavia,  convulsions  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  a  vortex  of  instability  and  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  disintegration  o'  the  Soviet  empire  clearly 
indicate,  conventional  military  risks  remain.  Given  the 
confluence  of  dynamic  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  forces  and 
the  unbridled  nationalism  currently  manifested  throughout  this 
turbulent  region,  potential  for  crises  and  violence  that  could 
spill  over  onto  NATO  territory  is  considerable. 

The  rising  tide  of  instability  in  the  Southern  Tier  and 
concomitant  ebb  of  the  Soviet  threat  in  Central  Europe  may 
lead  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Alliance  shifting  to  the 
Mediterranean.  NATO  and  U.S.  policy  makers  must  turn  their 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  growing  number  and  intensity  of 
security  issues  facing  the  Southern  Tier.  Concurrently,  military 
planners  will  have  to  reorient  existing  plans  and  thinking  long 
dominated  by  planning  for  the  Central  Region  to  the 
complexities  of  the  Southern  Tier. 

In  examining  the  new  security  conditions  and  potential 
options  for  change,  NATO  and  U.S.  policy  makers  must  guard 
against  the  regionalization  of  security  issues  within  the 
Southern  Tier  which  could  jeopardize  cohesion  within  NATO. 
Such  an  outcome  is  not  beyond  question,  as  a  number  of 
centrifugal  forces  are  at  work.  Differing  perceptions  of  levels 
and  directions  of  risk  may  tend  to  pull  NATO  members  of  the 
Southern  Tier  in  different  directions.  At  the  same  time,  risks 
within  the  Alliance  are  more  differentiated  than  in  the  past  when 
each  member  faced  threats  posed  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Certainly,  during  the  cold  war,  Central  Europe  clearly  was  the 
focus  of  the  Alliance,  but  a  degree  of  shared  risk  still  existed 
that  bound  members  more  closely.  The  cold  war  threat  is  no 
longer  credible,  and  clearly,  in  the  eyes  of  many  NATO 
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members  along  the  Southern  Tier,  NATO’s  center  of  gravity 
has  shifted  to  the  Southern  Tier. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  threat  of  a 
massive  armored  offensive  in  Italy,  the  Balkans,  and 
northeastern  Anatolia  has  disappeared.  Nonetheless,  the 
Southern  Tier  will  face  a  host  of  risks,  and  those  risks  may  differ 
markedly  from  the  past.  Many  of  these  more  ambiguous  risks 
will  not  lend  themselves  to  the  application  of  military  force: 
unstable  governments,  mass  migration,  Islamic  radicalism, 
and  economic  dislocation,  for  example,  largely  defy  purely 
military  solutions.  Nonetheless,  violence  within  the 
Mediterranean  basin  will  involve  U.S  and  NATO  security 
interests  and  may  well  require  some  form  of  military  response. 
But,  the  means  of  exercising  such  force  may  be  distinctly 
different  from  much  past  NATO  planning.  Force  levels  and 
structures  of  potential  foes,  rugged  terrain  in  many  areas,  and 
lack  of  infrastructure  and  lines  of  communication  required  to 
sustain  modern  mechanized  units  may  result  in  a  reversion  to 
more  manpower  intensive  operations  or  more  limited  types  of 
warfare. 

While  the  risk  of  crises  or  confrontations  requiring  the  use 
of  national  or  NATO  military  forces  may  be  high,  the  degree  of 
potential  risk  is  considerably  reduced  relative  to  past  threats. 
As  currently  anticipated,  NATO’s  overall  military  capabilities 
should  be  sufficient  to  balance  future  risks  along  the  Southern 
Tier.  This  assessment  does  not  imply  that  envisaged  risks  are 
insignificant  or  that  any  future  operations  will  be  easy. 

Reduced  forward  presence,  a  key  element  of  “The 
Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept,”  is  based  on  a  number  of 
critical  assumptions:  (1)  individual  nations  and  NATO,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  able  to  generate  and  mass  air,  ground,  and  sea 
forces  from  throughout  the  Alliance  in  sufficient  strength  and 
time  to  preserve  or  restore  the  territorial  integrity  of  its 
threatened  members;  (2)  the  size,  readiness,  and  availability 
of  indigenous  forces  can  be  reduced  from  current  levels  and 
greater  reliance  placed  on  mobilizable  and  reconstituted  units; 
(3)  the  Alliance  may  rely  more  heavily  on  intra-  and 
interregional  (such  as  the  Allied  Command  Europe  [ACE] 
Rapid  Reaction  Corps  [ARRC])  as  well  as  external 
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reinforcements  that  will  be  predominantly  multinational  in 
composition.  Whether  these  assumptions  apply  to  all  areas  of 
tha  Southern  Tier  is  open  to  question. 

To  create  more  suitable  conditions  for  reliance  on  reduced 
forward  presence  the  Alliance  must  take  action  to:  compensate 
for  lack  of  strategic  depth,  increase  strategic  lift  capabilities, 
furnish  units  with  greater  strategic  mobility,  improve 
infrastructure,  and  provide  modern  command  and  control 
arrangements  capable  of  integrating  multinational 
reinforcements,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  more  important 
issues.  Individually,  these  concerns  are  not  insurmountable, 
but  taken  in  sum,  particularly  in  a  time  of  reduced  defense 
budgets,  they  are  significant. 

Future  operational  planning  will  become  more  complicated 
as  planners  will  face  a  wider  range  of  potential  operations — in 
terms  of  variety,  location,  intensity  (low,  mid,  and  high), 
duration,  and  degree  of  risk — and  will  have  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  more  ambiguous  risks  of  the  future.  Planners 
must  consider  whether  the  emerging  operational  principle  of 
counterconcentration  applies  throughout  the  Southern  Tier. 
Lack  of  strategic  and  operational  depth  and  terrain  conditions 
in  the  Balkans  will  constrain  planners  from  using  an  operational 
concept  that  trades  space  for  time.  Conversely,  sufficient 
operational  depth  exists  in  eastern  Anatolia  and  a  defense  in 
depth  is  possible,  but  the  combination  of  severe  terrain,  harsh 
climate,  and  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure  may  effectively 
preclude  large  scale  operational  level  maneuver  of 
mechanized  forces.  In  short,  Alliance  planners  may  not  be  able 
to  adopt  the  concept  of  counterconcentration  to  the  degree  that 
many  initially  anticipated. 

A  shift  in  NATO’s  center  of  gravity  to  the  Southern  Tier 
offers  the  United  States  considerable  challenges,  as  well  as 
opportunities.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  test  the  United  States 
may  face  is  to  bolster  NATO  backing  of  Turkey.  Turkey  has 
long  deferred  to  the  Central  Region  because  of  the  Soviet 
threat  facing  that  region.  With  the  rising  risks  along  Turkey's 
frontiers  in  eastern  Anatolia,  Turks  may  justifiably  believe  that 
more  attention  should  be  directed  to  their  security  concerns. 
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The  Alliance  may  not  respond  as  strongly  as  Turkey 
believes  necessary.  As  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  swiftly 
dissipated,  nations  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  have 
diverted  their  attention  to  redressing  internal  problems  that 
exist  in  their  societies  (e.g.,  German  unification,  domestic 
economic  problems,  integration  of  immigrants)  and  the  will  to 
support  Turkey  may  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Turkish 
expectations. 

Perceived  isolation  from  Europe  could  come  at  a  time  when 
Turkey  is  pulled  by  attractions  from  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
Presently  attempting  to  build  bridges  between  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  as  well  as  the  newly  emerging  republics  of  Central 
Asia,  Turkey  could  render  tremendous  service  to  the  Alliance, 
as  well  as  to  Europe,  by  contributing  to  the  stability  of  these 
volatile  regions.  Conversely,  should  Turkish  sensitivities  be 
further  aggravated,  in  a  worst  case  scenario  Turkey  could  draw 
away  from  Europe  and  reorient  toward  the  east.  Such  a  move 
could  have  significant  ramifications  for  Turkey’s  relations  with 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and,  particularly,  Greece. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  backing  from  NATO,  Turkey  could 
call  upon  the  United  States  for  increased  support.  And,  given 
longstanding  U.S. -Turkish  relaiions  and  the  stakes  involved, 
the  United  States  certainly  would  have  to  respond.  If  the  United 
States  is  not  able  to  marshall  adequate  support  for  Turkey 
within  the  Alliance,  the  United  States  may  find  itself  shouldering 
a  large  portion  of  the  responsibilities  for  support  of  Turkey  in 
an  increasingly  volatile  part  of  the  world.  Alternatively,  if  Turkey 
perceives  itself  isolated  and  concludes,  for  whatever  reason, 
that  adequate  support  will  not  be  forthcoming,  it  may 
increasingly  strike  out  on  its  own  and  act  in  ways  not  always 
consistent  with  Alliance  or  U  S.  goals.  To  avoid  either  situation, 
the  United  States  should  take  steps  now  to  ensure  that  the 
Alliance  addresses  Turkish  security  concerns. 

The  United  States  may  be  able  to  take  the  lead  in 
addressing  the  issues  considered  in  this  study  and  exert 
influence  over  the  development  of  new  security  arrangements 
in  the  Southern  Tier.  Advance  planning  that  identifies  potential 
crises  and  prepares  means  to  avert  (preferably)  or  manage  (if 
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required)  them  will  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  capabilities 
within  the  Southern  Tier. 

On  the  other  hand,  leadership  opportunities  come  at  a  cost. 
In  a  time  of  shrinking  defense  budgets,  the  United  States  may 
have  to  make  hard  decisions  on  resource  allocation  if  the  more 
critical  shortfalls  in  the  Southern  Tier  are  to  be  remedied. 
American  political  capital  will  also  have  to  be  expended  to 
ensure  allied  participation  in  the  resolution  of  these  problems, 
when  their  focus — political  as  well  as  fiscal — may  be  diverted 
by  pressing  internal  factors. 

Challenges  presented  within  the  Southern  Tier  are  manifold 
and  will  not  be  easily  resolved.  But,  if  the  United  States  intends 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  over  the  future  development  of  the 
security  conditions  in  this  critical  area  of  the  world,  it  must  seize 
the  moment  and  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  sustain 
the  process  of  revising  the  security  conditions  along  the 
Southern  Tier. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Historically,  NATO  has  focused  its  efforts  on  the  defense 
of  the  Central  Reg'on.  As  a  resuit,  areas  outside  of  Central 
Europe  have  not  always  received  the  level  of  attention  they 
deserved.  In  the  new  security  conditions  in  Europe,  however, 
greater  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  Southern  Region 
where  the  Alliance  faces  a  broad  range  of  explosive  issues. 
Indeed,  the  Southern  Region,  largest  geographically  of  the 
three  NATO  land  commands,  could  become  the  key  strategic 
arena  for  NATO. 

The  Southern  Region  also  borders  on  the  Mediterranean 
basin  which  lies  at  the  confluence  of  dynamic  political, 
economic,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  forces,  each  a 
potential  powder  keg  capable  of  setting  off  a  major  crisis.1  And, 
when  aggregated  or  combined  with  rabid  nationalism  and 
irredentism  currently  manifested  throughout  much  of  the 
region,  these  forces  hold  tremendous  potential  for  crises  and 
violence.  Historically,  such  conditions,  particularly  in  the 
Balkans,  have  led  to  violence,  sometimes  on  a  continental 
scale.2  One  need  only  review  daily  headlines  to  comprehend 
that  NATO’s  Southern  Tier  is  currently  the  most  volatile  region 
of  the  world:  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia,  perceived  threats  posed 
by  immigration  and  religious  radicalism  in  the  Maghreb,  bloody 
spasms  in  the  Transcaucasus,  and  the  continuing  instability  in 
the  Middle  East.  For  the  next  decade,  the  likelihood  of  assault 
on  the  “New  World  Order”  from  within  the  Southern  Region  will 
remain  high. 

Surely  any  such  conflict  within  the  Mediterranean  basin  will 
involve  U.S.  and  NATO  security  interests  and  may  well  require 
some  form  of  military  response.  Thus,  U.S.  and  NATO  planners 
can  no  longer  afford  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  Central 
Region,  but  must  turn  their  attention  to  strategic  and 
operational  planning  for  Southern  Europe.  Given  the  relative 
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lack  of  attention  paid  previously  to  the  Southern  Tier  and  the 
perceived  lack  of  NATO-wide  threat,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
redirect  NATO’s  focus  to  the  Southern  Region.  The  United 
States,  because  of  its  strong  national  interests  that  extend 
beyond  Europe  into  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Russia,  and 
the  new  Central  Asian  republics  may  have  to  take  the  lead  in 
examining  future  security  concerns  of  the  Southern  Region  and 
in  developing  capabilities  needed  to  meet  emerging  security 
requirements. 

Scope. 

The  geographic  bounds  of  the  area  under  consideration  will 
extend  beyond  those  normally  considered  to  comprise  NATO’s 
Southern  Region3  and  will  include  the  entire  southern  flank  of 
Europe,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Portugal,  across 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  (to  include  France)  to 
Turkey’s  eastern  and  southern  borders.  This  report  will 
address  not  only  Europe,  but  also  the  southern  littoral  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  to  include  the  Maghreb.4  Moreover,  the 
study  will  consider  risks  from  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Syria,  states 
traditionally  considered  part  of  the  Middle  East,  but  which 
potentially  pose  direct  threats  to  Turkey,  as  well  as  indirect 
risks  to  other  members  of  the  Alliance.  As  a  convenient 
shorthand,  this  expanded  geographic  region  will  be  referred  to 
as  NATO’s  Southern  Tier  or  the  Southern  Tier  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  clearly  from  the  formally  delimited  Southern 
Region  of  NATO  (see  Map  1).  Although  the  report  addresses 
the  entire  Southern  Tier,  the  primary  focus  of  the  discussion 
on  operational  considerations — for  reasons  made  clear  in  the 
text — will  be  on  the  Balkans  and  along  Turkey's  eastern  and 
southeastern  borders. 

In  examining  the  growing  importance  to  NATO  of  the 
Southern  Tier,  the  study  will  first  address  potential  risks  to  the 
area,  including  some  not  normally  considered  in  military  or 
operational  terms  (for  example,  such  North-South  issues  as 
immigration,  ethnic  differences,  and  religion),  but  which  will 
affect  military  planning  for  future  operations.  The  report  will 
then  outline  anticipated  NATO  capabilities  within  the  region, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  emerging  NATO  strategic  and 
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operational  concepts,  will  analyze  and  assess  capabilities 
versus  potential  risks.  Finally,  the  report  will  offer  conclusions 
on  future  planning  options  and  directions  which  future  NATO 
and  U.S.  planning  should  take. 
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CHAPTER  2 


POTENTIAL  RISKS 
ALONG  NATO’S  SOUTHERN  TIER: 
BROAD  TRENDS 


With  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  (WTO)  and  the 
accelerating  disintegration  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  once 
massive,  monolithic  Communist  threat  of  the  cold  war  has 
vanished.  These  circumstances  have  led  many  observers  to 
conclude  NATO  no  longer  faces  a  clearly  identifiable,  let  alone 
quantifiable,  threat  to  its  security.  While  this  perception  may  be 
accurate  in  the  Central  Region  where  the  threat  from  the  WTO 
and  the  Soviet  Union  took  primacy  in  the  past  40  years,  such 
may  not  be  the  case  elsewhere.  Emerging  from  the  shadow  of 
the  cold  war  within  NATO’s  Southern  Tier,  for  example,  are  the 
many  longstanding  animosities  that  have  been  suppressed, 
but  barely,  for  the  past  45  years.  Old  transnational 
risks — terrorism,  ethnic  based  conflicts,  and  radical 
nationalism — are  once  again  on  the  rise.  (See  Map  2.) 

At  the  same  time,  nations  within  the  Southern  Tier  will  face 
a  host  of  risks  markedly  different  from  those  that  preoccupied 
NATO  planners  in  the  Central  Region  in  the  past.  Moreover, 
these  more  ambiguous  risks  will  not  lend  themselves  readily 
to  the  application  of  military  force.  Unstable  governments, 
mass  migration,  Islamic  radicalism,  and  economic  dislocation, 
for  example,  are  but  a  few  of  the  myriad  issues  currently 
confronting  Southern  Europe  which  largely  defy  purely  military 
solutions. 

Instability. 

In  many  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  democratic 
institutions  are  politically  and  socially  feeble  or  fragile.5  Many 
of  these  nations  also  face  economic  and  demographic 
pressures  that  further  exacerbate  political  difficulties.  To 
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reduce  internal  pressures,  some  states  along  NATO’s 
Southern  Tier  sometimes  bleed  off  tensions  through  the 
adoption  of  pan-Arab,  pan-lslamic,  or  anti-Western  foreign 
policies  that  focus  beyond  the  state  (and  its  inherent  problems) 
and  concentrate  on  an  outside  foe.6  Such  policies  tend  to  be 
defined  in  a  zero-sum  manner,  conflictive,  oftentimes 
exacerbating  old  wounds  (for  example,  such  “North-South” 
issues  as  economic,  religious,  and  cultural  disparities  or  past 
colonial  relationships),  and  pose  risks  for  several  members  of 
the  Alliance,  particularly  old  colonial  powers,  such  as  France, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

Many  of  these  ‘regional’  issues  tend  to  upset  not  only 
“North-South”  relations,  but  the  delicate  equilibrium  of 
relationships  within  the  “South,”  as  well.  Oftentimes  national 
leaders,  competing  for  regional  leadership  of  various  causes, 
become  captives  of  their  rhetoric,  and  fuel  tensions  within  the 
region.  In  addition,  territorial  interests  clash  or  economic 
disparities  within  a  subregion  feed  frustrations.7  These 
conflicts  contribute  to  instability  within  the  region  which 
frequently  leads  to  violence.  And,  it  must  be  recalled,  many 
supposedly  “regional”  conflicts  of  the  past  exerted  influence 
well  beyond  the  region  and  had  implications  for  U.S.,  as  well 
as  European,  security  interests.8 

Finally,  the  process  of  statal  disintegration  further 
contributes  to  instability  with  the  Southern  Tier,  where  the 
breakup  and  subsequent  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  serves, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  prominent  example.  However,  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  also  unleashed  considerable 
instabilities  within  the  region  as  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
competing  republics  emerge  on  the  international  scene.9 

Immigration  and  Mass  Migration. 

Along  NATO’s  Southern  Tier,  population  growth,  lack  of 
economic  development,  and  demographic  dislocations  are 
contributing  to  an  increasing  wave  of  immigration  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  basin  from  poorer  to  more  prosperous 
nations.  For  example,  African  populations  are  projected  to 
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grow  at  a  rate  of  2.7  percent  in  the  years  1 985-2000  and  by 
2.9  percent  in  the  following  25  years.  The  population  in  Egypt, 
for  example,  is  expected  to  double  from  55  to  1 00  million  within 
the  next  25  years  and  the  population  of  the  Maghreb  is 
expected  to  more  than  double  (from  54-127  million)  by  2025. 10 
Alone,  such  population  growth  presents  a  daunting  challenge 
to  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean’s  southern  littoral.  When 
combined  with  the  current  bleak  economic  opportunities  and 
forecasts  of  low  economic  growth,  a  potential  time  bomb  exists 
as  it  is  unlikely  governments  in  the  area  will  be  able  to  absorb 
such  population  increases  into  their  economies.  In  Egypt,  for 
example,  where  unemployment  already  hovers  around  20+ 
percent,  60  percent  of  the  population  is  under  the  age  of  20 
years.  Unemployment  in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco  ranges 
from  21.4  percent  to  16.1  percent  to  13.9  percent, 
respectively.11  The  nations  of  North  Africa  simply  cannot 
absorb  such  population  growth  and  the  impetus  for  migration 
will  be  strong.  As  several  of  the  North  African  nations  have  long 
historical  and  cultural  ties  with  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe, 
a  strong  push  for  immigration  to  these  nations  is  inevitable. 

Because  of  their  own  economic  conditions,  many  European 
nations  lack  the  resources  to  invest  in  the  Southern  Tier  and 
economic  imbalances  are  likely  to  increase,  leading,  in  turn,  to 
intensified  immigration.  While  European  nations  have  been 
able  to  withstand  past  flows,  many  states  may  soon  reach  the 
limits  of  their  ability  to  support,  politically,  further  migrations. 
Moreover,  the  discussion  thus  far  fails  to  take  into  account 
additional  population  shifts  from  Asia,  the  flow  of  more 
acceptable  (i.e.,  white  and  Christian)  refugees  and  immigrants 
from  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  fact  that  many  of  the  labor  markets 
in  Southern  Europe  are  nearing  saturation.12  Should  economic 
dislocations  continue,  many  nations  in  Southern  Europe  may 
be  unable  to  maintain  their  own  social  welfare  programs  and 
current  levels  of  spending  for  either  citizens  or  immigrants. 
Calls  are  already  being  heard  throughout  Europe  for  limits  on 
immigration  and  anti-immigrant  rhetoric,  as  well  as  violence, 
has  been  on  the  increase.13 

Even  within  Southern  Europe,  pressure  of  immigration 
between  the  “have”  and  “have  not”  nations  is  increasing.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  ongoing  war  in  what  was  Yugoslavia  has 
created  250,000  refugees  that  have  obtained  asylum  in  Central 
Europe  and  an  estimated  1  -1 .5  million  people  that  are  internal 
refugees.  Moreover,  the  number  could  approach  3  million 
refugees  if  violence  spreads  to  Kosovo  or  Macedonia.14  Nor 
do  these  significant  numbers  take  into  account  potential 
immigration  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
All  in  all,  the  numbers  of  people  involved  is  staggering  and 
European  nations  are  reaching  the  saturation  point. 

When  the  perceived  saturation  point  of  immigration  is 
reached,  nations  concerned  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  curtail 
further  entry.15  Nations  will  also  likely  take  further  steps  to 
prevent  illegal  immigration  which  will  continue  to  grow  as  states 
clamp  down  on  legal  immigration.  As  the  recent  Italian  reaction 
to  an  influx  of  Albanians  indicates,  such  decisions  may  well 
require  military  action  to  prevent  a  flood  of  economic  refugees, 
or  paramilitary  support  of  police  forces  to  ensure  forcible 
repatriation  of  refugees.16  Conversely,  the  Italian  example  also 
shows  the  nonviolent  manner  in  which  military  forces  ma>'  be 
employed:  Italy  deployed  approximately  800  army  and  navy 
personnel  to  Albania  to  distribute  approximately  120,000  tons 
of  emergency  supplies  donated  by  Italy  and  the  European 
Community.17 

A  different  twist  in  the  immigration  issue  concerns  Turkey, 
as  substantial  numbers  of  Turkish  citizens  live  abroad. 
Throughout  the  1960s-1980s,  Turkey  provided  a  ready  pool  of 
workers  for  the  industrial  expansion  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe.  These  workers  were  welcomed  at  the  time;  indeed, 
the  German  term,  Gastarbeiter,  is  literally  translated  as  “guest 
worker.”  In  the  economic  boom  of  the  time,  “guests”  took  on  a 
more  permanent  status  as  workers  brought  their  families  to  live 
with  them  and  established  substantial  Turkish  minorities  in 
many  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  Western  Europe.18  With 
the  economic  contractions  of  the  late  1980s  and  1990s, 
however,  many  of  these  “guests”  are  now  perceived  as  a 
burden  on  an  increasingly  stressed  social  welfare  system  and 
are  no  longer  as  welcome.  Recent  calls  for  reductions  in  the 
numbers  of  new  immigrants,  or  outright  expulsion  of  foreign 
workers  in  many  Central  and  Western  European  nations19 
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could  create  animosity  in  Turkey  that  could  have  significant 
ramifications  for  the  Alliance,  in  general,  and  security  concerns 
in  the  Southern  Tier,  in  particular. 


Islamic  Radicalism. 


Current  worries  about  immigration  are  exacerbated  by 
rising  fears  of  Islamic  radicalism  in  North  Africa.  For  example, 
Moslem  radicals  in  Algeria,  led  by  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front, 
scored  a  strong  victory  in  the  first  round  of  national  elections 
in  December  1991.  As  a  result,  more  moderate  members  of 
the  Algerian  electorate  took  to  the  streets  to  protest 
fundamentalist  programs.  For  the  moment,  religious  radicals 
apparently  have  been  forestalled  by  a  military  action  that 
overturned  the  election  results.20  The  issue  has  not  been 
resolved,  however,  and  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  has  vowed 
to  continue  its  struggle  for  power.  Indeed,  violence  in  Algeria 
has  been  on  the  rise  and  the  assassination  of  President 
Mohammed  Boudiaf  on  June  29,  1992,  portends  further 
escalation  of  the  crisis.21  Nor  is  the  situation  in  Algeria  unique. 
Tunisia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Morocco  face  similar 
challenges.22  Should  Moslem  radicals  prevail  and  press  their 
strict  agenda,  more  moderate  segments  of  society  may  seek 
to  immigrate,  and  France,  with  its  long  association  with  Algeria 
and  Tunisia,  is  the  prime  target  for  their  final  destination. 


European  nations  are  concerned  not  only  with  Moslem 
activities  in  North  Africa.  With  the  recent  spread  of  the  civil  war 
in  what  used  to  be  Yugoslavia  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the 
struggle  in  the  Balkans  has  taken  on  religious  overtones  as 
Christian  Serbians  have  attacked  largely  Moslem  Bosnians 
and  threatened  ethnic,  and  largely  Moslem,  Albanians  in 
Kosovo.23  Further  complicating  the  situation,  Turkey  has 
reiterated  its  historical  responsibilities  established  under 
international  treaty,  to  the  security  and  physical  well-being  of 
Moslems  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Macedonia.  These 
conditions  have  raised,  in  the  eyes  of  Italian  observers,  the 
specter  of  the  “...creation  of  a  hotbed  of  Islamic  radicalism  in 
Europe.”24 
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Many  nations  within  the  Southern  Tier  are  also  concerned 
about  the  more  militant  aspects  of  Moslem  radicalism.  While  a 
modern  day  jihad  { or  “holy  war”)  is  highly  unlikely,  some  nations 
fear  radicalization  of  their  Moslem  populations,  while  others  are 
concerned  about  increased  terrorism  inspired  by  Islamic 
fundamentalists  in  pursuit  of  their  political  agenda.25  Even  in  a 
scenario  where  Islamic  fundamentalists  do  not  gain  power, 
their  activities  could  generate  considerable  instability  along  the 
Southern  Tier. 

While  it  is  unlikely  that  any  significant,  overt  hostile  or 
military  activities  might  be  directed  against  an  Alliance 
member,  lesser,  but  still  significant,  actions  such  as  the 
“peaceful”  use  of  mass  action  or  mass  immigration  (a  la  the 
Mariel  boat  lift  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  in  1980),  might 
require  a  military  response.  And,  even  though  an  Alliance 
military  response  might  not  be  required,  the  United  States 
might  provide  political  support  to  a  particular  ally.  Such  support 
could  affect  adversely  U.S.  relations  with  non-European 
allies.26  Given  the  past  history  of  radical  Islamic  groups,  more 
violent  scenarios  are  certainly  possible. 


Terrorism. 

Long  a  problem  within  the  Southern  Tier,  terrorism 
continues  largely  unabated  throughout  the  region.  Whether 
Basque  separatists  (ETA)  in  Spain;  Corsican  separatists  in 
France;  ongoing  organized  crime  campaign  of  intimidation  in 
Italy;  National  Organization  of  Cypriot  Fighters  (EOKA)  or 
Popular  Revolutionary  Struggle  (ELA)  in  Greece;  Gray  Wolves, 
Dev  Sol  or  Kurdish  Workers  Party  (PKK)  in  T urkey;  Palestinian 
or  state-  sponsored  terrorism  in  the  Mideast  and  Maghreb; 
terrorist  organizations  continue  to  exert  no  little  influence  within 
the  Southern  Tier.27  Additionally,  the  disintegration  of 
Yugoslavia  or  the  various  states  of  the  Transcaucasus  region 
could  allow  old  ethnic  hatreds  to  spawn  new  terrorist  groups. 
At  present,  none  of  these  organizations  poses  a  significant 
threat  to  national,  NATO,  or  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  But, 
given  instabilities  within  the  region,  growth  in  terrorist  activities 
is  likely. 
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At  the  same  time,  these  groups  pose  a  threat  to  U.S. 
personnel  and  property  within  the  region,  where  terrorist 
activities  are  sometimes  designed  to  drive  Americans  from  a 
particular  country  or  deny  the  United  States  access  to  key 
areas  of  the  region.28  In  the  past,  terrorists  attacks  against  U.S. 
personnel  or  property  sometimes  resulted  in  a  military 
response.29  Military  action  may  be  required  in  the  future,  as 
well.  Consequently,  while  not  posing  a  serious  risk, 
conventional  terrorist  activities  will  continue  to  prove 
nettlesome  to  Alliance  military  planners.  National,  and  possibly 
Alliance,  resources  within  the  Southern  Tier,  therefore,  will 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  counterterrorist  efforts;  perhaps,  in 
a  time  of  shrinking  defense  budgets,  at  me  expense  of 
conventional  forces. 


Mass  Casualty  Weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  continued  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile 
technology,  r~  well  as  mass  casualty  weapons,  may  pose  a 
considerable  g-term  risk  the  Alliance.  Presently,  several 
nations  with,,  the  Southern  Tier  possess  tactical  ballistic 
missiles  (Appendix  A)  and  Libya  has  obtained  missiles  from 
China  that  are  capable  of  striking  Italy.30  Moreover,  according 
to  press  reports,  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  project  that  by  the 
yen  2000,  at  least  22  nations — including  Libya  and  Iran — may 
possess  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.31  The  potential  for 
the  increased  distribution  of  such  ballistic  missile  capabilities 
is  underscored  by  the  recent  revelation  that,  in  April  1 990,  U.S. 
reconnaissance  satellites  discovered  fixed  missile  launching 
facilities  in  Mauritania,  on  Africa’s  Atlantic  coast.  Subsequent 
investigations  revealed,  according  to  U.S.  press  reports,  Iraq 
had  negotiated  the  establishment  of  an  unrestricted  missile  test 
range.32  Recent  trends  (1990)  have  led  Aaron  Karp  of  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI)  to 
note  a  slowing  of  national  acquisition  of  ballistic  missile 
technology,  largely  due  to  costs  involved.  That  said,  recent 
experience  with  Iraqi  research  and  development  efforts  clearly 
indicates  that  nations  with  sufficient  drive  and  willingness  to 
spend  resources  at  the  expense  of  their  populations  have  the 
capacity  to  acquire  ballistic  missile  technology.33 
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Coupled  with  the  expansion  of  ballistic  missile  capabilities 
throughout  the  world  is  the  alarming  prospect  of  matching 
these  delivery  systems  with  mass  casualty  producing 
weapons,  particularly  nuclear  devices.  The  experience  with  the 
near  success  of  Iraqi  efforts  to  develop  an  atomic  bomb  that 
have  come  to  light  since  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  frightening  development.34 
Less  well  known,  but  equally  disturbing  are  reports  that  Algeria 
may  be  developing  its  own  nuclear  program  or  has  been 
cooperating  with  Iraq.  And,  while  Iran  claims  not  to  have  a 
nuclear  program,  evidence  indicates  that  it  has  aggressively 
pursued  the  development  of  a  nuclear  weapons  project  over 
the  past  5  years  and  recently  has  been  reported  trying  to 
purchase  a  nuclear  warhead.35  Finally,  statements  from 
Kazakh  President  Nursultan  Nazarbayev  concerning 
Kazakhstan’s  retention  of  its  portion  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  arsenal,  identifies  itself  as  an  Asian  country 
intent  on  building  better  relations  with  Arab  states,  and  his 
proposed  tour  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan  have 
done  little  to  allay  fears  of  an  “Islamic  Bomb.”36 

Even  should  a  potential  foe  be  unable  to  mate  a  nuclear 
warhead  to  a  ballistic  missile  delivery  system,  the  mere 
existence  of  a  nuclear  device  could  clearly  have  a  decisive 
effect  on  a  future  crisis  in  the  Southern  Tier.  For  example, 
would  Saudi  Arabia  have  requested  U.S.  assistance  in  August 
1 990  if  Iraq  possessed  a  nuclear  device,  or  if  Saddam  Hussein 
had  explicitly  engaged  in  nuclear  extortion?  Definitive  answers 
to  such  hypothetical  questions  cannot  be  known,  but,  at  the 
very  least,  already  complicated  Saudi  and  U.S.  decision 
making  would  have  been  significantly  more  complex.  The 
same  could  undoubtedly  be  said  in  any  future  crisis  within  the 
Southern  Tier  should  an  opponent  possess  nuclear 
capabilities.  Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  discussion 
has  focused  only  on  the  use  of  a  nuclear  device  which  is  the 
most  difficult  mass  casualty  weapon  to  acquire  and  utilize.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
which  possess  considerable  killing  power,  but  which  are 
relatively  easier  to  manufacture  and  employ.37 
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Assessment. 


The  foregoing  discussion  makes  it  quite  clear  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  Southern  Tier,  as  a  whole,  faces 
considerable  instability  and  potential  violence.  At  the  same 
time,  while  the  likelihood  of  violence  may  have  increased,  the 
degree  of  potential  risk  is  considerably  reduced  when 
compared  with  the  previous  threats  posed  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
This  assessment  does  not  imply  that  foreseeable  risks  are 
insignificant  or  that  future  operations  will  be  easy. 

Moreover,  the  risks  do  not  lend  themselves  to  quick  or  easy 
remedies.  Political  instability  along  the  Southern  Tier  will 
remain  a  fact  of  life.  Solid,  dynamic  political  foundations  need 
time  to  grow  and  sustain  themselves.  Current  and  anticipated 
national  economic  conditions  and  the  already  significant 
demographic  explosion  in  many  countries  along  the  Southern 
Tier  may  not  permit  time  needed  for  the  growth  of  such 
institutions.  Nor  is  external  investment  likely  to  bridge  the  gap 
until  local  economies  can  sustain  their  respective  populations. 
The  more  developed  nations  of  Europe  are  currently  suffering 
through  the  global  recession  and  find  their  fiscal  resources 
strained  to  meet  current  requirements.  Even  if  funds  were 
available  from  either  governments  or  private  investors,  the 
instability  of  many  regimes  would  likely  deter  investment.  Thus, 
more  and  more  nations  will  find  themselves  in  a  “Catch-22" 
situation  and  an  ever  decreasing  spiral  of  economic  distress. 

Nor  are  nationalism,  ethnic  strife,  religious  animosities,  or 
terrorism  likely  to  abate  in  the  foreseeable  future.  As  the 
ongoing  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  and  conflicts  in  the 
Transcaucasus  region  amply  demonstrate,  ethnic  and  cultural 
differences  still  lead  to  violence.  And,  the  scale  of  such  violence 
is  increasing,  as  groups  obtain  more  modern  and  deadly 
weapons.  Terrorists  operate  at  relatively  low  levels  in  Western 
Europe,  but  the  scale  of  terrorist  activities  grows  as  one  goes 
east,  culminating  in  the  current  insurgency  being  carried  out  in 
eastern  Anatolia  under  the  auspices  of  the  PKK.  The  root 
causes  under  all  of  these  issues  run  extremely  deep  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  resolved  easily  or  in  the  near  term. 
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Given  anticipated  conditions  along  the  Southern  Tier  and 
current  European  preoccupations,  it  is  unlikely  that  political, 
economic,  and  social  solutions  can  be  applied  effectively  within 
foreseeable  time  constraints.  If  policy  makers  are  unable  to 
cure  the  “disease,”  military  forces  may  be  called  upon  to  cope 
with  the  symptoms  when  a  conflict  spills  over  NATO  borders 
or  public  opinion  drives  policy  makers  to  take  some  form  of 
action.  This  conclusion  does  not  argue  that  policy  makers  have 
(or  will)  abrogated  their  responsibilities,  but  that  conditions  may 
exceed  their  ability  to  cope  with  many  of  the  intractable 
problems  that  have  been  identified. 

Military  planners  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  confront 
these  issues.  This  will  prove  no  easy  task.  Many  of  the  risks 
facing  the  Southern  Tier  will  vary  considerably  from  past 
experience,  and  planners  may  face  a  tabula  rasa  from  which 
to  draw  guidance.  Countering  instability  wrought  by  mass 
migrations,  religious  fundamentalism,  or  terrorism  will  require 
dramatically  different  conceptual  approaches  to  planning  and 
conducting  military  operations.  Moreover,  the  qualities  of  these 
issues  will  vary  considerably  within  the  diverse  regions  that 
make  up  the  Southern  Tier.  For  that  reason,  the  report  will  now 
turn  to  an  examination  of  regional  security  concerns. 
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CHAPTER  3 


REGIONAL  SECURITY  CONCERNS 
WITHIN  NATO  S  SOUTHERN  TIER 


While  the  overarching  and  more  ambiguous  trends 
identified  in  the  last  chapter  pose  considerable  challenges  in 
and  of  themselves,  they  do  not  solely  occupy  security  planners. 
Considerable  and,  perhaps,  more  concrete  dangers  also  face 
a  number  of  NATO  members  within  the  Southern  Tier. 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  region  and  the  variety  of  risks, 
not  all  issues  apply  equally  across  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  following  discussion  of  more  specific  risks  will,  therefore, 
be  addressed  on  a  regional  or  national  basis,  as  appropriate. 

Iberia. 

In  December  1 991 ,  all  surface  ships  of  the  Russian38  Navy 
returned  to  their  home  ports  and  the  previous  worldwide 
presence  of  the  former  Soviet  Navy  literally  evaporated. 
Although  limited  deployments  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  resumed 
in  early  February  1 992,  it  is  apparent  that  the  struggle  between 
Russia  and  Ukraine  over  eventual  control  of  the  fleet  has  not 
been  resolved  and  readiness  levels  will  undoubtedly 
degrade.39  How  long  it  may  take  to  restore  the  previous 
readiness  standards  is  not  known,  but  would  surely  take 
considerable  time,  particularly  the  longer  the  fleet  remains  in 
port.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  division  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 
between  Russia  and  Ukraine  could  also  limit  the  number  of 
surface  ships  available  for  deployment  in  either  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  combination  of 
these  circumstances  could  greatly  reduce  potential  risks  to 
Portugal  and  Spain  and  significantly  affect  their  defense 
spending  in  the  near  and  medium  term. 

While  the  threat  posed  by  the  former  Soviet  empire  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  potential  risks  to  the  security  of  the  Alliance 
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and  its  individual  members  in  this  area  remain.  In  the  words  of 
Jorge  Dezcaller,  Director  General  for  External  Affairs  for  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  “The 
events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
may  catch  our  attention  more  than  events  in  the  South.  But  the 
Maghreb  as  it  stands  now  is  a  potential  time  bomb  and  we  must 
not  forget  it.”40  As  a  result,  many  Spaniards  view  themselves 
on  the  front  line  of  issues  in  the  Mediterranean.41  In  addition  to 
the  issues  of  immigration  and  Islamic  radicalism  addressed 
above,  the  Spanish  government  is  also  concerned  about 
threats  to  its  economic  status.  For  example,  Spain  currently 
imports  one  half  of  its  natural  gas  from  Algeria  and  is 
contemplating  construction  of  a  large  diameter  gas  pipeline 
from  Algeria,  through  Morocco,  and  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  thus  increasing  its  dependence  on  Algerian 
resources.  That  Spain  might  become  dependent  upon  the 
good  graces  of  a  radical  or  anti-Western  Islamic  regime  is  a 
cause  of  Spanish  concern.42 

The  Spanish  government  also  has  long  expressed 
concerns  about  its  continued  sovereignty  over  the  cities  of 
Ceuta  and  Melilla  on  the  North  African  coast.  Importantly,  in 
addition  to  threats  from  the  Maghreb,  Spain  also  perceives  a 
lack  of  NATO  commitment  to  assist  Spain  should  these  cities 
be  threatened.43  Finally,  Spaniards  are  agitated  over  continued 
British  control  of  Gibraltar  and  perceived  slow  progress  in 
resolving  the  important  issue  of  the  reestablishing  full  Spanish 
sovereignty.44  Each  of  these  issues  is  significant  in  its  own 
right,  but  when  combined  with  the  fact  that  Spain  does  not 
participate  in  NATO's  integrated  command  structure,  they 
could  considerably  complicate  coordination  of  activities  in  this 
vital  area.45 

Portugal  shares  Spanish  perceptions  of  an  absence  of  any 
threat  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And,  like  their  Spanish 
compatriots  they  are  concerned  about  risks  posed  by  instability 
within  the  Maghreb.46  While  recognizing  that  none  of  the 
nations  within  the  Maghreb  currently  possess  credible 
offensive  capabilities,  the  Portuguese  have  not  ruled  out  the 
necessity  to  prepare  defenses  to  account  for  any  instabilities 
within  the  Maghreb  that  might  spill  over  into  the  Iberian 
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Peninsula.  At  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese  are  concerned 
about  their  lines  of  communication  to  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
where  they  have  considerable  economic  ties,  as  well  as  control 
of  the  strategic  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands.47 

Italy. 

The  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization,  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Hungary  and 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  empire  have 
virtually  eliminated  the  threat  of  a  major  ground  assault  against 
northern  Italy.  That  said,  the  ongoing  disintegration  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  violence  it  has  spawned  could  spill  over 
onto  Italian  territory.  Moreover,  some  Slovene  minorities  in 
Trieste  have  begun  agitating  for  bilingualism  and  improved 
treatment  in  northeast  Italy,  and,  especially,  Trieste.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Italian  Social  Movement  (MSI),  a  right-wing, 
quasi-fascist  party,  has  countered  with  demands  for  return  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  their  substantial  ethnic  Italian 
minorities  and  Italians  displaced  from  these  regions  after  World 
War  II  are  calling  for  renegotiation  of  post-World  War  II 
settlements  with  Zagreb  and  Ljubljana.48  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  various  splinter  groups  could  create  significant 
difficulties,  historical  example  does  not  offer  much  solace.49 

On  the  other  hand,  Italian  policy  makers  are  concerned 
about  potential  threats  posed  by  Libya.  As  indicated  earlier, 
Libya  possesses  limited  ballistic  missile  technology  and  has 
launched  missiles  toward  Italian  territory  in  the  past.  Moreover, 
Libya  possesses  highly  sophisticated,  long-range  bombers 
(SU-24  Fencers)  capable  of  striking  the  Italian  mainland  which 
causes  additional  anxiety.50  While  the  threats  posed  by  Libya 
may  be  small  on  a  European  scale,  Italians  perceive  a  much 
higher  level  of  threat.  Moreover,  Italians  view  the  combination 
of  Libya’s  chemical  weapons  stockpiles,  its  long  quest  for  a 
nuclear  device,  and  Ghadaffi’s  violent  rhetoric  and  oftentimes 
erratic  behavior  as  sufficient  cause  for  concern.51 

Italy  also  faces  many  of  the  nonmilitary  risks  that  apply 
across  the  Southern  Tier  that  could  require  some  form  of 
military  action.  Undoubtedly,  Italian  armed  forces  are  capable 
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of  containing  such  activities,  but  other  nations  may  wish  to 
contribute  to  Italian  efforts  as  a  demonstration  of  Alliance 
cohesion  and  solidarity.  Conversely,  given  reduced  levels  of 
risk,  Italy  may  wish  to  consider  employing  its  forces  outside 
traditional  areas  of  operation.  NATO  and  U  S.  military  planners 
must,  therefore,  examine  the  implications  of  Italy’s  changed 
circumstances. 

The  Balkans. 

Historically,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  seethed  with  ethnic 
violence,  nationalistic  fervor,  and  cultural  animosities.  And, 
today,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  the  Balkans  has  assumed 
once  again  its  role  as  the  powder  keg  of  Europe.  Many  of  the 
original  borders  drawn  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  Ottoman  Empires  failed  to  recognize  ethnic  and  nationalist 
aspirations.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  ethnic  tensions  that 
directly  led  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  went  unresolved  and 
nationalism  and  irredentism  remained  rampant  in  the  inter-war 
era.  Nor  were  many  of  these  issues  satisfied  by  the  settlements 
following  World  War  II.52  Instead,  ethnic  and  nationalist  feelings 
simmered  barely  below  the  surface,  kept  just  under  bursting 
point  by  the  bipolarity  of  the  cold  war,  the  strict  control  of 
Communist  regimes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  overthrow  of 
authoritarian  regimes  in  the  region  and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  the  thin  veneer  of  control  has  been  shattered. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  risk  to  stability  and  security  in 
the  Balkans  lies  in  what  used  to  be  the  Federal  People’s 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  The  apparently  unending  civil  war  in 
that  erstwhile  nation  has  unleashed  ethnic  violence  on  a 
national  scale  initially  by  Serbia  against  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
that  has  spread  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  secession  of 
Macedonia  from  the  Yugoslav  Federation  or  internal  strife 
within  Serbia  (that  is,  in  Kosovo  or  Vojvodina)  could  spark 
further  violence  that  could  spill  across  the  borders  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia.53  Although  the  United  Nations  has  efforts 
underway  to  establish  peacekeeping  forces,  these  endeavors 
have  not  proven  successful  to  date.54  Until  such  time  that  the 
future  becomes  clearer,  therefore,  national  and  NATO  military 
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planners  must  remain  cognizant  of  the  dangers  posed  by  the 
breakup  of  Yugoslavia. 

Even  should  the  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia  continue  on  a 
more  peaceful  basis,  not  all  problems  within  the  Balkans  will 
be  resolved.  For  example,  the  reemergence  of  the  ‘Macedonia 
Question’  could  once  again  engage  the  attention  of  Serbia,  ‘the 
Republic  of  Skopje’  (Macedonia),  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  Since  the  time  of  ancient  Greece,  this  region — and  its 
seemingly  eternal  ethnic  conflicts — has  been  a  continuous 
source  of  international  tensions.  Nor  have  these  sensitivities 
attenuated  over  time.  As  recent  reports  clearly  indicate,  Greek 
sensitivities  concerning  the  ‘Macedonian  Question,’  in  general, 
and  the  use  of  the  word  Macedonia,  in  particular,  remain  highly 
charged.55  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  Albanian 
claims  to  portions  of  Macedonia  and  rising  Greek-Albanian 
tensions.56 

Enduring  problems  between  Greece  and  Turkey  will  pose 
challenges  to  military  planners  as  they  come  to  grips  with  the 
security  issues  of  the  next  decade.  Greek  and  Turkish 
animosities  have  been  finely  honed  over  the  centuries  and 
show  no  signs  of  abating  in  the  near  term.  The  ‘Macedonia 
Question’,  feuds  over  common  borders  in  Thrace,  sovereignty 
issues  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  recent  restatement  of  Turkish 
security  guarantees  to  Moslem  populations  in  the  Balkans,  and 
the  festering  wound  of  Cyprus  further  exacerbate  an  already 
tense  situation.57  Moreover,  Greece  and  Turkey  are  engaged 
in  keen  competition  over  influence  in  Bulgaria  that  will  place 
the  other  as  the  ‘odd  man  out’  in  the  Balkans.58 

Greco-Turk  difficulties  are  magnified  in  Turkish  eyes  by 
perceived  mistreatment  from  its  European  allies,  as  well  as  the 
perceived  preferential  treatment  of  Greece.  For  example. 
Turkey  has  been  struggling  to  meet  EC  requirements  since 
1963  and  Turkey’s  formal  application  for  EC  membership  has 
languished  without  action  since  1987.  On  the  other  hand, 
Greece  entered  the  EC  in  1 981 .  Turkish  frustrations  have  been 
aggravated  recently  by  consideration  for  membership  of 
several  Northern  and  Central  European  states,  as  well  as 
former  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.59  A  WEU  acceptance  of 
Greece’s  application  without  a  similar  admittance  of  Turkey 
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into  the  WEU  membership  will  undoubtedly  further  rankle 
Ankara.  Even  should  Greece  not  be  accepted,  it  is  likely  that 
the  WEU  will  accept  membership  from  former  Neutral  and 
Non-Aligned  (NNA)  states  (e.g.,  Finland,  Austria,  and  Sweden) 
which  have  recently  applied.  That  such  a  membership  would 
be  offered  to  a  neutral  before  a  solid  NATO  partner  like  Turkey 
would  likely  be  viewed  as  a  tremendous  affront  to  Turkey. 
Finally,  Germany's  hesitation  in  reinforcing  Turkey  during 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  and  the  recent  halt 
of  German  arms  assistance  are  taken  as  further  evidence  of 
eroding  support  of  Turkey,  which  increasingly  feels  itself 
isolated  on  NATO's  front  line.60 

Whether  such  animosities  could  actually  lead  to  conflict 
between  the  two  states  cannot  be  forecast.  What  is  known  is 
that  these  issues  have  severely  complicated  Alliance  or  U.S. 
efforts  to  construct  a  comprehensive  security  structure  in  the 
region  over  the  past  20  years.  Greek  withdrawal  and 
pseudo-return  to  the  integrated  military  structure  of  NATO  in 
1 980  and  the  failure  to  reestablish  an  adequate  command  and 
control  organization  in  the  area  are  but  two  of  many  key 
examples  of  the  difficulties  military  planners  and  commanders 
have  faced.61  These  difficulties  show  no  signs  of  early 
resolution  and  will  plague  planners  as  they  attempt  to  adjust  to 
the  new  strategic  setting  on  the  Southern  Tier. 

Despite  the  potential  for  conflict  within  the  Balkans,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  important  initiatives  have  been  taken  to 
defuse  some  of  the  tensions.  Bulgaria,  in  particular,  has  taken 
considerable  steps  to  allay  the  fears  of  its  neighbors.62  For 
example,  on  October  7, 1 991 ,  Bulgaria  concluded  a  friendship 
treaty  with  Greece  and  signed  a  military  agreement  with  T urkey 
concerning  notification  and  observation  of  military  exercises 
along  their  mutual  borders.  Additionally,  President  Zhelyu 
Zhelev  proposed  hosting  a  round  of  arms  reductions 
discussions  in  Sofia  involving  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Turkey; 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  so  far  responded  positively.63 
Moreover,  the  new  Demirel  government  in  Turkey  seems 
amenable  to  negotiations  for  improving  relations.64  Despite 
these  positive  signs,  the  Balkans  still  contain  a  volatile  mix  of 
ethnic,  tribal,  and  national  hatreds  that  have  repeatedly 


engulfed  Europe  in  war  over  the  past  several  centuries  and 
hold  considerable  potential  for  further  violence. 


Eastern  Anatolia. 

The  Balkans  are  not  the  only  pressure  cooker  within  the 
Southern  Tier.  The  area  on  Turkey’s  southern  and  eastern 
borders  is  also  fraught  with  risk.  Although  the  disintegration  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  removed  the  threat  of  a  massive  Soviet 
invasion  of  Turkey,  the  newly  independent  republics  in  the 
Transcaucasus  region — Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azerbaijan — 
represent  considerable  instability  on  Turkey’s  eastern  border. 
At  the  same  time,  past  conflicts  between  Turkey  and  its 
northeastern  neighb^  _  do  not  provide  an  optimistic  start  for 
future  relations.65  /  ’  :>ie  the  possibility  of  a  deliberate  incursion 
into  Turkey  from  Georgia  or  Armenia  is  extremely  remote,  the 
possibility  o*  iocal  violence  in  either  (or  both)  republic(s)  spilling 
over  into  Turkey  is  high.  Moreover,  the  Turkish  government 
quickly  recognized  Azerbaijan  and  has  sought  to  establish 
close  ties  with  its  Turkic  brethren.  Given  the  animosities 
between  the  Azerbaijanis  and  the  Georgians,  the  Georgians 
and  the  Armenians,  and  the  Armenians  and  the  Azerbaijanis, 
as  well  as  historical  Turkish-Armenian  animosities,  it  is 
possible  that  Turkey  could  be  drawn  eventually  into  a  potential 
conflict  that  erupts  in  the  Transcaucasus.66 

Indeed,  Armenians  and  Azerbaijanis  remain  locked  in  a  4- 
year  ethnic  struggle  over  control  of  the  Nagorno-Karabakh 
region  (largely  ethnic  Armenian,  but  located  in  Azerbaijan). 
That  struggle  has  expanded  to  include  Nakechevan  (pan  of 
Azerbaijan,  but  separated  from  it  by  Armenian  territory).67  As 
a  result  of  Armenian  military  actions,  Turkey  has  threatened  to 
send  forces  into  Nakechevan.  The  Commander  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS)  Joint  Forces. 
Marshal  Yevgeny  Shaposhnikov,  in  turn,  has  warned  Turkey 
against  military  intervention  in  the  conflict,  and  it  appears  that 
both  Turkey  and  the  CIS  have  bolstered  security  forces  along 
the  Turkish  frontier.68  At  the  same  time,  Iran,  which  has  been 
trying  to  mediate  the  conflict,  has  condemned  Armenian 
aggression  and  has  indicated — according  to  mediator 
Mahmoud  Vaezi — that  “The  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  will  not 
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accept  any  change  in  the  borders  of  these  republics.”69  To 
complicate  matters  further,  Armenia  recently  signed  a  security 
pact  with  five  other  republics70  that  could  turn  a  local  conflict 
into  a  major  regional  confrontation  that  would  have  significant 
repercussions  for  Turkey  and  NATO. 

Nor  are  Turkish  security  concerns  focused  solely  on  the 
T ranscaucasus.  Since  the  breakup  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
the  post-World  War  I  division  of  the  Middle  East  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  Turks  have  been  largely  content 
with  their  territorial  situation.  Turkey,  however,  found  itself 
surrounded  by  neighbors  either  dissatisfied  with  the 
post-World  War  I  settlements  or  who  harbored  expansionist 
designs.71  For  example,  tensions  between  Syria  and  Turkey 
precede  Syrian  independence,  hearkening  back  to  the  loss  of 
the  key  port  of  Iskenderun  (formerly  Alexandretta)  and  its 
surrounding  Hatay  Province.  The  loss  of  this  area  has  clouded 
Turko-Syrian  relations  for  over  50  years.72  Syria’s  role  as  a 
Soviet  client  state  over  the  past  30  years  and  Turkish 
membership  in  NATO  only  compounded  these  problems.  More 
recently,  continued  Syrian  support  of  Kurdish  guerrillas  has 
increased  friction  between  the  two  nations  and  Turkey  has 
given  Syria  less  than  veiled  warnings  to  prevent  further  Kurdish 
activities  from  Syria.73 

Finally,  water,  a  very  sensitive  issue  in  the  arid  Middle  East, 
could  become  a  source  of  considerable  tension  between  the 
two  nations.  Indeed,  in  the  mid-1970s  this  issue  had  already 
surfaced  when  Turkey  reduced  the  flow  of  water  into  Syria  to 
fill  reservoirs  in  a  recently  completed  dam  system.  Moreover, 
water  and  Kurdish  issues  have  been  intertwined  since  1987 
when,  in  a  security  protocol,  Syria  promised  to  prevent 
Syrian-based  Kurds  from  attacking  Turkey  in  return  for  a 
Turkish  guarantee  of  water.  As  such  attacks  have  not  abated, 
water  could  become  a  significant  lever  and,  hence,  source  of 
tension  in  Turko-Syrian  relations.  Indeed,  upon  completion  of 
the  giant  Ataturk  Dam  in  the  mid-1 990s,  Turkey  could  divert  up 
to  one  half  of  the  current  flow  of  the  Euphrates  River  into  Syria, 
giving  the  Turks  a  potential  strangle  hold  on  Syria.74 

Similar  to  Syria,  strained  Turkish-lraqi  relations  preceded 
an  independent  Iraq.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  the 
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boundary  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  remained  undefined, 
subject  to  direct  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain,  acting  as  the  trustee  for  Iraq.  The  Turks  became 
convinced  that  Britain  deliberately  fomented  revolt  among  the 
Kurdish  tribes  within  the  region  to  cement  British  control  over 
the  oil  fields  at  Mosul  in  Northern  Iraq.  Negotiations  resolved 
the  issue  peacefully  in  1926  and  relations  within  the  area 
remained  calm  until  World  War  II.75  Cooperation  between  Iraq 
and  Turkey  remained  quite  high  until  the  Iraqi  Revolution  of 
1958,  Iraq’s  withdrawal  from  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and 
increasingly  radical  Iraqi  rhetoric  in  the  1960s.  Relations 
sagged  further  in  the  mid-1970s  when  Turkey  restricted  water 
flow  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers,  but  rebounded  with  the 
completion  of  the  Iraqi-Turkish  oil  pipelines  in  1977. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  Iran-lraq  War,  T urkey  maintained 
a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  between  the  two  states.  Relations 
improved  to  the  point  that  the  Iraqis  granted  permission  for  the 
Turks  to  carry  out  cross-border  operations  into  Iraq  in  pursuit 
of  Kurdish  and  Armenian  terrorists.76  However,  Iraqi  support  of 
anti-Iranian  Kurds  (in  response  to  Iranian  support  of  anti-Iraqi 
Kurds)  in  its  long  war  with  Iran  resulted  in  all  Kurd'sh  groups 
(including  anti-Turkey)  receiving  arms.  Moreover,  Iraqi 
promises  of  increased  autonomy  for  its  Kurds  alarmed  Turkey, 
which  fears  any  form  of  Kurdish  sovereignty.77  Finally,  recent 
Turkish  backing  of  coalition  operations  against  Iraq  in 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM  and  support  of  OPERATION 
PROVIDE  COMFORT  will  undoubtedly  sour  relations  between 
the  two  nations  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Turkish  relations  with  Iran  have  generally  been  quite  good, 
until  lately.78  That  said,  issues  loom  on  the  horizon  that  could 
overshadow  future  relations.  Particularly  important  from  the 
Turkish  standpoint  is  the  issue  of  the  Kurds.  Iran  supported  and 
provided  arms  to  anti-Iraqi  Kurdish  groups  who  did  not 
distinguish  between  Iraq  and  Turkey.  And,  although  the 
Iran-lraq  War  ended  in  1988,  Kurdish  groups  based  in  Iran  did 
not  cease  operations  against  Turkey.  Moreover,  Iran  has 
denied  Turkish  requests  for  “hot  pursuit”  or  cross-border 
operations  into  Iran.  The  T urkish  belief  that  Iran  allows  the  PKK 
to  operate  two  clandestine  radio  stations  that  broadcast  into 
Turkey  has  not  improved  relations  between  the  two  states.79 
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Iran’s  continuing  recovery  from  a  debilitating  decade  of 
revolution  and  war  has  resulted  in  a  more  vigorous  foreign 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  Tehran  has  been  active  proselytizing 
Shiite  fundamentalism,  particularly  in  the  Central  Asian 
Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These  activities  conflict 
with  recent  Turkish  diplomatic  and  cultural  initiatives  in  the 
region  as  both  nations  vie  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  in  the  Moslem 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  interests  collide 
in  the  former  Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  where  the  current 
contest  for  influence  represents  a  microcosm  of  the  intricate 
complexities  involved  in  the  region.  The  Azeris  are  ethnically 
and  culturally  Turkic,  but  are  predominantly  Shiite  Moslems. 
Thus,  both  Turkey  and  Iran  claim  a  natural  kinship,  as  well  as 
“responsibility”  for  guiding  the  new  republic.  Perhaps,  as 
important,  each  nation  understands  that  access  in  Azerbaijan 
could  be  converted  into  increased  influence  in  the  remaining 
Moslem  republics.80 

Additionally,  Iranian  leaders  may  view  the  introduction  of 
western  and  secular  ideas  as  inimical  to  their  fundamentalist 
crusade,  as  well  as  an  expansion  of  their  area  of  influence. 
Moreover,  Iran  has  a  substantial  Azeri  population  of  its  own 
and  the  Iranian  leadership  may  fear  that  Turkish  secular  ideas, 
culture,  and  influence  could  infect  their  own  population.  Access 
to  the  rich  oil  fields  of  Azerbaijan  certainly  plays  no  small  part 
in  the  increasing  competition  between  the  two  states.  Finally, 
the  recent  and  substantial  Iranian  arms  buildup  has  caused 
concern  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  throughout  the  Middle  East.81 

Assessments. 

The  disappearance  of  the  massive,  Alliance-wide  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union  has  also  resulted  in  regional  security 
concerns,  particularly  of  the  Southern  Tier,  moving  to  the  fore 
within  the  Alliance.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  horizon  is  not 
danger  free,  for  national  and  regional  risks  have  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  the  receding  Soviet  threat.  And,  unlike  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Warsaw  Pact — high  risk,  but  low  likelihood  of 
violence — such  is  not  the  case  today,  where  circumstances 
have  been  reversed.  Indeed,  violence  already  engulfs 
Yugoslavia  and  Transcaucasus. 
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Granted,  levels  of  risk  do  not  threaten  the  existence  of  any 
NATO  member  or  U.S.  ally.  Even  should  some  form  of  border 
incursion  or  spillover  from  civil  war  occur,  the  ability  to  respond 
effectively  is  considered  within  anticipated  capabilities  of  the 
Alliance.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  risks  are 
inconsiderable  or  that  only  limited  capabilities  to  respond  will 
be  required.  For  example,  containing  the  ongoing  civil  war  in 
Yugoslavia  could  require  forces  beyond  those  available  in  Italy 
or  Greece.  At  the  same  time,  risks  facing  Turkey  are 
considerable.  And,  while  Turkey  could  likely  handle  individual 
risks,  it  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  a  scenario  where  Turkey 
could  be  confronted  with  multiple  defense  requirements  that, 
when  taken  in  aggregate,  could  require  considerable 
reinforcements. 

Thus,  risks  more  focused  on  the  regional  level  do  not 
obviate  the  requirement  for  Alliance-wide  participation  in 
regional  issues.  Indeed,  the  violence  that  has  emerged  in  the 
wake  of  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dissolution  of 
Yugoslavia  has  engaged  the  attention  of  all  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  any  future  conflict  may  still  require 
an  Alliance  response  to  demonstrate  resolve  and  cohesion. 

As  importantly,  in  light  of  new  and  more  diverse  hazards 
and  planned  reductions  in  national  force  structures,  nations 
must  reevaluate  their  existing  deployment  plans  and  determine 
whether  forces  will  be  made  available  for  rapid  reaction  forces, 
intraregional  or  interregional  reinforcements.  All  of  this  must  be 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  that  the  Alliance  and  its 
individual  members  commence  implementation  of  new 
strategic  concepts,  follow  through  with  current  plans  for  force 
structures,  and  adapt  operational  plans  to  conform  to  the  new 
conditions. 

Given  the  current  circumstances  in  Yugoslavia,  the  ongoing 
convulsions  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  vortex  of  instability  and 
uncertainties  swirling  around  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  the  risks  that  may  result  in  the  application  of  military 
means  appear  greatest  in  the  Balkans  and  eastern  Anatolia. 
Therefore,  the  strategic  and  operational  level  planning 
considerations  of  those  potential  areas  of  operation  will  be  the 
primary  object  of  the  more  detailed  analysis  that  follows. 
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CHAPTER  4 


MILITARY  STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


In  November  1991,  NATO  promulgated  “The  Alliance’s 
New  Strategic  Concept”  and,  subsequently  in  December  1 991 , 
the  Defence  Planning  Committee  (DPC)  approved  the  “Military 
Committee’s  Directive  for  Military  Implementation  of  the 
Alliance’s  Strategic  Concept”  (MC-400).82  These  documents 
will  obviously  drive  the  future  military  strategic  planning  of  the 
Alliance.  The  development  of  these  documents  and  their 
contents  are  well  known  and,  generally,  do  not  require  detailed 
elaboration  here.83  Suffice  to  say,  the  Alliance  will  retain  the 
strategic  objective  of  preserving  peace  within  Europe  through 
primarily  political,  as  well  as  military  means.  The  role  of  NATO 
military  forces  remains  largely  unchanged:  “to  guarantee  the 
security  and  territorial  integrity  of  member  states....”84 

The  conceptual  approach  to  implementing  the  strategic 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  has  changed  significantly,  however, 
as  nuclear  weapons  become  truly  “weapons  of  last  resort”  and 
conventional  forces  make  the  transition  from  “Forward 
Defense”  to  “reduced  forward  presence.”85  Although  clearly  a 
matter  of  significance,  nuclear  issues  within  the  Southern  Tier 
fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  report  and  will  not  be  addressed 
here.  Instead,  discussion  will  focus  on  the  strategic  concept  of 
reduced  forward  presence  and  its  key  subsidiary  and 
complementary  components. 

Reduced  Forward  Presence. 

The  ability  of  the  Alliance  to  move  to  a  reduced  forward 
presence  is  based  on  several  key  assumptions.  First, 
perceived  levels  of  risk  must  be  lower  than  in  the  past 
conditions  of  the  cold  war.  Second,  anticipated  warning  times 
must  be  extended  relative  to  past  experience.  Third,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  first  two  assumptions,  overall  national  and 
Alliance  force  levels  may  be  reduced.  Fourth,  levels  of  active 
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units  can  be  reduced  and  greater  reliance  placed  on 
mobilizable  forces.  Fifth,  the  geographic  distribution  of  forces 
can  be  altered  to  reduce  concentrations  in  proximity  to 
borders.86 

These  conditions  then  provide  the  basis  for  the  further 
assumption  that  the  Alliance  will  be  able  to  generate  sufficient 
forces  to  meet  future  requirements.  These  forces  will  be  drawn 
from  active,  mobilizable,  and  reconstituted  units,  as  well  as 
from  intra-European  and  external  reinforcements.  The  mix  and 
force  generation  capabilities  of  these  forces  must  be  adequate 
to  deter  or  defend  against  a  limited  attack  with  little  warning. 
With  longer  warning,  force  generation  capabilities  must  be 
sufficient  to  respond  to  a  larger  scale  attack  and  maintain  or 
restore  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Alliance.87  In  short,  the 
Alliance  must  be  able  to  build  up  both  personnel  and  material 
to  counter  any  force  generation  capability  considered  to  pose 
a  potential  risk  to  Alliance  security. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ability  to  generate  forces  is  not 
enough.  Those  forces  must  also  be  capable  of  being  moved  to 
the  threatened  point  in  time  to  deter,  preferably,  or  defend,  as 
required.  Under  the  tenets  of  reduced  forward  presence, 
therefore,  individual  nations  must  be  able  to  compensate  for 
reduced  numbers  of  forces  and  peacetime  dispersal,  and  the 
Alliance  must  be  able  to  introduce  reinforcements,  largely 
multinational,  in  sufficient  size  and  time  to  effect  operations 
under  conditions  favorable  to  the  Alliance.  Moreover,  sufficient 
strategic  depth  must  be  available  either  to  trade  space  for  time 
to  build  up  requisite  combat  power  or  to  execute  strategic  and 
operational  concepts.  Whether  these  assumptions  and 
pre-conditions  apply  across  the  Southern  Tier  will  be  examined 
below. 

Factors  Affecting  NATO  Force  Generation  Capabilities. 

Assuming  the  Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe  (CFE)  is  ratified,  indigenous  force  levels  in  NATO’s 
Southern  Tier  will  be  capped  by  the  ceilings  contained  in  the 
treaty.88  Nonetheless,  ceilings  were  set  high  enough  that 
current  levels  of  equipment  holdings  of  battle  tanks,  armored 
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combat  vehicles,  and  artillery  will  largely  be  retained. 
Additionally,  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  much 
of  the  equipment  will  be  held  in  active  units.  On  the  other  hand, 
numbers  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters  will  likely 
be  well  below  the  ceilings  set  in  the  CFE  Treaty.89  Moreover, 
the  majority  of  nations  in  NATO’s  Southern  Tier  are  already  in 
the  midst  of  dramatic  reductions  in  the  size  of  their  armed 
forces.90 

With  the  demise  of  the  cold  war  and  the  reduced  threat 
facing  many  nations  in  the  Southern  Tier,  such  force  reductions 
are  not  without  justification.  For  the  most  part,  it  appears  that 
many  NATO  nations  in  the  Southern  Tier  will  have  adequate 
forces  to  address  the  levels  of  risk  that  are  anticipated.  Should 
reductions  continue  beyond  levels  currently  contemplated,  this 
conclusion  may  have  to  be  revisited.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
indicated  earlier,  the  levels  of  risk  in  the  Balkans  and  eastern 
Anatolia  may  require  the  maintenance  of  current  force  levels. 

Force  generation  capabilities  are  based  on  more  than 
simply  numbers,  however.  Quality  of  the  equipment  must  also 
be  factored  into  the  force  generation  equation.  In  the  case  of 
the  Southern  Tier,  much  equipment  is  obsolete  or  falls  far  short 
of  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare.91  Additionally,  the 
integration  of  equtpment  into  force  structures  also  affects 
combat  force  potential.  Finally,  as  indicated  earlier,  the  ability 
to  move  units  through  space  and  time  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
point  at  the  right  time  is  also  important. (See  Appendix  B,  for 
more  detailed  information  on  NATO  force  generation 
capabilities.) 

Reinforcements. 

While  NATO  nations  in  the  Southern  Tier  will  likely  have 
adequate  forces  to  meet  most  local  threats,  certain  risks  in  the 
region,  particularly  those  facing  Turkey,  may  be  sufficient  to 
require  reinforcements  from  within  the  Alliance.  Moreover, 
reinforcements  will  be  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
demonstrate  Alliance  cohesion  and  solidarity.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  therefore,  NATO  military  authorities  must 
plan  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Southern  Tier.  The  forces 
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beyond  national  forces  available  for  strategic  reinforcement  will 
fall  under  three  general  categories:  intraregional,  interregional, 
and  external  reinforcements. 

Intraregional  reinforcements  must  be  prepared  to  execute 
operations  throughout  their  region.  For  example,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  forces  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  employment  in  areas  not  heretofore  planned.  Such  a 
concept  would  also  include  the  employment  of  Spanish  and 
French  forces  that  are  currently  not  fully  integrated  into  the 
Alliance’s  military  structure.  In  either  case,  planning  will  be 
considerably  more  complicated  than  today.  Such  a 
requirement  also  presupposes  that  forces  would  be  sufficiently 
trained  for  employment  in  a  wide  variety  of  roles,  missions, 
terrain,  and  climates;  that  they  possess  sufficient  readiness 
and  availability,  as  well  as  strategic  and  operational  mobility  to 
carry  out  long  distance  movements;  and  that  logistics  support 
structures  are  available  to  sustain  the  forces  once  they  arrive 
in  the  area  of  operations.  These  circumstances  do  not  apply  at 
present  and  are  not  anticipated  in  the  near  term.92 

Interregional  reinforcements,  such  as  the  ACE  Rapid 
Reaction  Corps  or  additional  reinforcements  from  the  Central 
Region  (for  example,  units  from  the  U.S.  forward  presence), 
will  also  be  an  important  element  in  any  future  defense  of  the 
Southern  Tier.  Such  forces  would  serve  as  a  demonstration  of 
Alliance  solidarity  and  cohesion,  as  well  as  bring  key  military 
capabilities  to  a  future  battlefield.  Similar  to  intraregional 
reinforcements,  capabilities  do  not  exist  at  present  within  key 
areas  of  the  Southern  Tier  to  ensure  the  rapid  introduction  and 
sustainment  of  such  forces.  While  planning  for  the  ACE  Rapid 
Reaction  Corps  for  such  contingencies  has  commenced  at 
SHAPE,93  it  may  be  some  time  before  adequate  planning  and 
coordination  have  been  carried  out  and  suitable  infrastructure 
improvements  completed  to  achieve  the  requisite  capabilities. 

External  reinforcements  will  remain  critical  for  NATO's 
capabilities  to  mass  forces  in  the  Southern  Region.  As  in  the 
past,  external  reinforcements  would  come  largely  from  the 
United  States  and  could  take  two  possible  forms.  First, 
reinforcements  could  come  from  units  based  in  the  United 
States.  Such  reinforcements  could  be  taken  from  units 
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assigned  to  the  Contingency  Force,94  whose  deployment  could 
follow  the  example  of  the  early  flow  of  units  during 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD:  for  example,  aerial 
deployment  of  elements  of  XVIIIth  Airborne  Corps  (82nd 
Airborne  and/or  101st  Air  Assault  Division)  with  concurrent 
deployment  of  the  equipment  of  heavy  division(s)  by  sea  and 
personnel  by  air.  Second,  in  the  absence  of  a  threat  to  NATO’s 
Central  Region,  units  from  Central  Europe  could  be  deployed 
to  support  operations.  Another  European  based  option  could 
be  to  transport  equipment  contained  in  Prepositioned 
Overseas  Material  Configured  in  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  to  the 
area  of  crisis  to  be  met  by  personnel  deploying  by  air  from  the 
United  States.  Either  of  the  two  European  based  options  could 
be  constrained,  however,  should  one  or  more  host  or  transit 
nations  object  to  the  movement  of  U.S.  equipment. 

Future  planning  for  reinforcement  of  the  Southern  Region 
must  also  ensure  that  adequate  levels  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  formations  and  systems  are  included. 
Combat  forces  alone,  as  underscored  again  in  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM,  are  not  sufficient;  the  logistics  support  must 
be  available  to  support  forces  and  operations.95  Moreover, 
these  forces  may  be  operating  far  from  home  stations  or 
previously  anticipated  areas  of  employment  and  may  require 
increased  support  capabilities  to  adequately  sustain  the  force. 
And,  within  many  portions  of  the  Southern  Tier,  infrastructure 
or  host  nation  support  may  not  be  developed  sufficiently. 
Certainly,  planners  need  to  analyze  carefully  sustainment 
requirements  and  capabilities  and  develop  operational  plans 
in  accordance  with  these  constraints. 


Multinational  Forces. 

A  further  factor  affecting  force  generation  capabilities  is 
NATO's  decision  to  rely  extensively  on  multinational 
formations.96  While  such  an  approach  holds  considerable 
political  attraction — individual  nations  can  have  smaller  force 
structures;  multinational  formations  provide  clear  evidence  of 
Alliance  resolve — the  ability  to  translate  political  appeal  into 
practical  military  reality  presents  daunting  challenges. 
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Within  the  Southern  Tier,  circumstances  will  complicate 
efforts  at  creating  multinational  structures.  The  geographic 
separation  of  the  various  nations  impedes  frequent,  close 
contact  between  commanders  and  staffs,  much  less  among 
units  of  a  multinational  corps  or  division.  Additionally,  France 
and  Spain  do  not  belong  to  NATO’s  integrated  military 
structure.  How  to  include  formations  from  these  nations  without 
infringing  upon  longstanding  national  prerogatives  will  require 
lengthy  consideration  and,  perhaps,  complicated  command 
and  control  arrangements.  Finally,  planners  must  face  the 
reality  of  Greek-Turkish  animosity.  Constructing  a 
multinational  formation,  such  as  the  envisaged  Mutlinational 
Corps  South,  containing  Greek  and  Turkish  units  could  well  be 
a  herculean  task. 


Reinforcements  from  outside  the  Southern  Tier  will  also  be 
composed  mostly  of  multinational  formations.  ACE  Rapid 
Reaction  Corps,  for  example,  may  have  as  many  as  9 
participants  and  ACE  Immediate  Reaction  Forces  may  contain 
participants  from  as  many  as  13  different  nations.97  Only 
recently  have  Alliance  planners  been  able  to  turn  to  the 
complexities  of  integrating  such  reinforcements,  much  less  the 
multiple  nationalities  involved,  into  a  coherent  whole.  How  to 
incorporate  these  forces  into  defensive  plans  for  the  Southern 
Tier  will  require  considerable  time. 


As  planners  come  to  grips  with  this  formidable  task  they  will 
need  to  address  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  First  order  questions 
should  include:  number  and  organization  of  multinational 
formations  (both  within  and  outside  the  Southern  Tier):  wartime 
operational  control  arrangements,  to  include  command 
relationships  between  AMF  and  ACE  rapid  reaction  forces;  the 
sequencing  of  reinforcements  into  the  region;  and  how  best  to 
integrate  the  various  national  doctrines.  Secondary  issues 
should  address  interoperability,  standardization,  and 
rationalization  of  forces;  with  particular  attention  to  ammunition 
and  sustainment  requirements.  Certainly,  these  issues  are  not 
all  inclusive,  but  they  do  represent  the  types  of  questions  that 
hold  greater  immediacy. 
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Effects  of  Arms  Control  Agreements. 

The  T reaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE) 
establishes  ceilings  on  items  of  treaty  limited  equipment  (TLE) 
both  in  Europe,  as  a  whole,  and  within  various  subregions. 
Because  of  the  subregional  ceilings  contained  in  the  treaty,  the 
ability  of  the  Alliance  to  reinforce  Northern  Greece/Turkish 
Thrace  or  eastern  Anatolia  with  additional  forces  may  be 
constrained.  Under  the  terms  of  the  CFE  Treaty,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Norway,  for  example,  are  limited  to  4,700  battle 
tanks  and  6,000  pieces  of  artillery  in  active  units.  These  nations 
are  expected  to  fill  their  entitlements  of  TLE;  therefore,  little  or 
no  room  remains  for  the  stationing  of  additional  units  in  those 
countries.98 

Moreover,  the  prepositioning  or  storage  of  equipment  in 
Designated  Permanent  Storage  Sites  in  Greece  or  Turkey  is 
also  prohibited  under  the  CFE  Treaty.99  Equipment  could  be 
stored,  but  would  have  to  be  declared  as  equipment  held  in 
active  units,  which  would  require  a  commensurate  reduction  in 
equipment  held  in  Greek  or  Turkish  units.  Therefore,  while 
theoretically  possible,  such  an  option  holds  little  appeal. 

A  temporary  exclusion  rule  permits  the  introduction  of 
additional  TLE  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  the  numbers  are 
limited  (459  battle  tanks,  723  armored  combat  vehicles  [ACVs], 
and  420  artillery  pieces).  Moreover,  a  further  treaty  provision 
limits  the  number  of  TLE  that  a  single  state  may  accept  to  no 
more  than  one  third  of  the  total  (for  example,  152  battle 
tanks).100  Thus,  potential  reinforcement  of  Northern  Greece, 
for  example,  by  components  of  the  ACE  Rapid  Reaction  Corps 
such  as  a  U.S.  mechanized  division  (270  tanks)  would  exceed 
the  provisions  of  the  exclusion  rule.  Similar  conditions  would 
also  apply  to  areas  of  Turkey  covered  under  the  treaty. 

Not  all  of  Turkey  is  contained  within  the  zone  of  application 
of  the  CFE  Treaty,  however.  Indeed,  architects  of  the  CFE 
Treaty  recognized  the  security  environment  surrounding 
Turkey  and  excluded  roughly  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the 
country  facing  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Iran  from  ceilings  contained  in 
the  treaty.101  Thus,  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  units  into 
or  store  equipment  in  this  exclusion  zone  area  in  peacetime  or 
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time  of  crisis.  The  current  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and 
infrastructure  in  this  area  would  require  considerable  effort  and 
expense  to  realize  such  an  option.  Whether  such  resources 
will  be  available  in  a  time  of  decreasing  defense  expenditures 
remains  to  be  seen.  More  importantly,  perhaps,  the  area 
contained  in  the  exclusion  zone  has  been  the  scene  of 
considerable  unrest  due  to  PKK  attacks  against  Turkey. 
Finally,  Turkish  authorities  recently  have  been  reluctant  to 
continue  negotiations  over  possible  storage  of  equipment  in 
the  exclusion  zone.102  Despite  the  difficulties  involved,  the 
ability  to  store  equipment  or  introduce  units  into  this  area  in  a 
time  of  crisis  should  be  pursued. 

Nor  is  the  CFE  Treaty  the  only  arms  control  agreement  that 
potentially  constrains  military  activities.  In  November  1990  the 
(then)  35  members  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  also  signed  the  Vienna 
Document  of  the  Negotiations  on  Confidence  and  Security 
Building  Measures  (CSBMs).  Although  the  document  contains 
numerous  provisions  that  increase  openness  and 
transparency  of  military  matters  in  Europe,  the  provision  for 
prior  notification  of  certain  military  activities  is  most  relevant  for 
this  discussion.  Under  the  conditions  of  this  article,  member 
states  must  provide  a  minimum  of  42  days  advance  notification 
of  any  activity  of  land  forces  involving  at  least  1 3,000  troops  or 
at  least  300  battle  tanks  or  an  amphibious  landing  or  parachute 
drop  involving  at  least  3,000  troops.103 

Obviously,  a  crisis  might  arise  on  short  notice  requiring 
forces  to  be  deployed  in  numbers  exceeding  personnel 
limitations,  but  where  the  42  days  advance  notification  could 
not  be  given.  Thus,  states  may  find  themselves  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  either  violating  the  CSBM  or 
effectively  responding  to  an  emerging  situation.  Such  a  tension 
could  conceivably  constrain  either  individual  states  or  NATO 
as  a  whole  from  responding  in  an  effective  manner.  At  the  very 
least,  national  and  Alliance  decisionmaking  could  be  made 
considerably  more  complex. 
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Strategic  Movement. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept 
will  rely  heavily  upon  intraregional,  interregional,  and  external 
reinforcements  to  ensure  capabilities  necessary  for  effective 
reinforcements  of  forces.104  The  key  question  remains, 
however,  whether  reinforcements  can  arrive  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  time  to  influence  effectively  the  outcome  of 
events.  Moreover,  such  a  strategic  concept  for  reinforcements 
presupposes  the  existence  of  adequate  planning  and 
achieving  the  right  mix  of  sea  lift,  airlift,  prepositioning  of  forces, 
and  infrastructure  to  support  such  large  scale  movements. 

Strategic  mobility  relies  not  only  on  the  pooling  of  assets, 
but  on  effective  planning,  coordination,  and  interchange  of 
information.  Whether,  after  four  decades  of  focusing  on 
reinforcement  of  Central  Europe,  plans  are  adequate  for 
reinforcement  of  the  Southern  Region  is  not  known.  However, 
given  the  instability  within  the  region,  a  reassessment  of  the 
Alliance’s  ability  to  reinforce  the  Southern  Tier  deserves  priority 
attention.  If  plans  exist  and  are  found  wanting,  considerable 
time,  effort,  and  resources  may  be  required  to  create, 
coordinate,  and  exercise  such  plans. 

Undoubtedly,  maritime  movement  of  forces  will  remain  the 
most  effective  mode  for  large  scale  introduction  of  forces  into 
the  Southern  Tier.  This  conclusion  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  NATO  forces  have  adequate  warning  and  reaction  time 
needed  to  respond  effectively  using  sea  transportation.  Nor  is 
time  the  only  constraining  factor.  Some  modern,  fast  sea  lift 
ships  were  built  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  advanced 
port  capabilities  and  capacities  of  Western  European  ports. 
Such  facilities  are  not  widely  available  in  Northern  Greece  or 
Turkey.  Moreover,  the  infrastructure  in  ports  and  beyond  might 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  such  a  large  influx  of  traffic.105 
Additionally,  increasing  trends  towards  larger  and  faster 
container  ships  may  hinder  flexibility,  unit  integrity,  and 
immediate  employability  in  the  Southern  Region  where  port 
capabilities  and  transportation  networks  beyond  ports  are 
limited.  Again,  if  sufficient  time  is  available,  this  may  not 
present  a  problem;  however,  if  time  is  not  available,  units  may 
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have  to  be  loaded  in  a  less  than  effective  manner  or,  if  loaded 
most  efficaciously,  could  be  vulnerable  until  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  reassemble  a  combat  capable  force. 

Airlift  will  undoubtedly  take  up  some  of  the  slack  from  sea 
lift  and  will  remain  the  fastest  and  most  flexible  component  of 
strategic  mobility.  That  said,  the  ability  to  introduce 
reinforcements  rapidly  into  the  Southern  Tier  by  air  may  be 
constrained  by  existing  and  planned  capabilities.  At  the 
moment,  only  the  United  States  possesses  a  true  strategic 
airlift  capability,  and  that  capability  has  not  and  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  piaced  upon  it.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  strategic  transport  fleet  (C-141  and  C-5  aircraft)  is  aging 
rapidly  and  will  require  replacement  in  the  near  term.  The 
successor  aircraft,  the  C-17,  has  run  into  difficulties  in 
Congress  and  the  question  of  whether  the  C-17  will  be 
procured  in  sufficient  time  or  numbers  cannot  be  answered  at 
this  time.106  In  any  case,  the  Alliance  may  find  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  common  pool  cf  heavy  lift  aircraft  if  it  expects  to  rely 
on  strategic  airlift  for  the  rapid  reinforcement  of  the  Southern 
Region.  Whether  it  will  do  so  in  a  time  of  reduced  budgets  and 
the  perceived  absence  of  an  Alliance-wide  threat  is  open  to 
question. 

In  addition  to  numbers  of  aircraft  available,  the  ability  to 
move  heavy  or  outsized  cargo  is  also  an  important  issue  to 
consider.  For  example,  during  the  recent  Gulf  War,  a  lack  of 
capability  to  move  such  cargo  forced  the  Netherlands  to  lease 
Soviet  IL-76  aircraft  to  transport  Patriot  air  defense  systems.107 
Without  such  an  option  in  the  future,  NATO  would  be  forced  to 
rely  on  U.S.  C-5  aircraft  and,  because  of  the  finite  numbers 
available,  aircraft  might  have  to  be  diverted  from  other,  perhaps 
equally  critical,  missions. 

As  recent  experience  in  transporting  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia 
during  the  Gulf  Crisis  indicates,  substantial  time  may  be 
required  to  introduce  requisite  forces  to  a  potential  area  of 
operations.  And,  although  the  Gulf  War  example  was  a 
success,  it  may  not  prove  accurate  for  future  conditions.  First, 
Saddam  Hussein  gave  the  coalition  forces  considerable  time 
to  complete  reinforcements  and  build  up  forces.  Any  future 
opponent  will  undoubtedly  learn  from  Saddam’s  mistake  and 
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may  not  allow  the  luxury  of  an  unimpeded  buildup.  Second, 
Saudi  Arabia  possesses  ports  and  airfields  among  the  most 
modern  in  the  world.108  Certainly,  many  of  the  areas  where 
ACE  and  the  U.S.  Army  may  be  required  to  fight  in  the  future 
will  not  enjoy  similar  benefits. 

Strategic  Depth. 

Even  should  means  be  found  to  achieve  all  of  the 
capabilities  outlined  above,  NATO  still  physically  lacks 
strategic  depth  in  northeast  Italy,  northern  Greece,  and  Turkish 
Thrace.  This  lack  of  depth  constrains  NATO  planners  in  several 
ways.  First,  it  precludes  the  Alliance  from  using  an  operational 
concept  in  these  three  areas  that  trades  space  for  time  to 
reinforce  the  area  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Second, 
maneuver  space,  either  strategic  or  operational,  is  largely 
nonexistent  and  constrains  planning  and  execution  of 
operations.  Third,  a  lack  of  depth  inhibits  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  lines  of  communication  needed  to  conduct  an 
operational  campaign  based  on  large  scale  operational 
maneuver.  Fourth,  inadequate  depth  constrains  the  ability  to 
establish  sufficient  logistics  depots,  stocks,  etc.,  to  support  a 
campaign  in  northern  Greece  or  Greek/T urkish  Thrace.  Finally, 
the  lack  of  depth  may  result  in  NATO  forces  being  exposed  to 
long-range  indirect  fire  throughout  the  depth  of  its  position  from 
the  very  outset  of  hostilities. 


Assessments  and  Recommendations. 

Given  anticipated  circumstances,  the  strategic  concept  of 
reduced  forward  presence  cannot  be  applied  in  all  areas  of  the 
Southern  Tier.  Indeed,  "The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept” 
recognized  such  a  possibility,109  but  the  consequences  of  this 
reality  have  not  been  fully  appreciated.  Certainly, 
repercussions  will  be  significant  and  reach  beyond  the 
Southern  Tier.  For,  as  in  the  past,  NATO  military  planners  will 
still  be  required  to  generate  and  move  sufficient  NATO  forces 
to  the  threatened  point  to  defend  successfully.  Whether  these 
conditions  can  be  satisfied  is  an  open  question. 
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In  light  of  anticipated  security  conditions  in  the  Balkans,  for 
example,  Greece  will  have  to  maintain  force  generation 
capabilities  roughly  comparable  to  the  past  and  circumstances 
in  eastern  Anatolia  will  permit  little  or  no  diminution  in  Turkish 
force  generation  capabilities.  Indeed,  some  might  argue  that 
Turkish  force  generation  capabilities  in  eastern  Anatolia  must 
be  increased.  While  indigenous  forces  will,  by  and  large, 
maintain  current  strengths  of  equipment,  levels  of 
modernization  may  not  be  sufficient.  While  individual  nations 
within  the  Southern  Tier,  most  notably  Turkey,  have  taken 
considerable  steps  to  modernize  their  forces,  further  steps  will 
be  required.  And,  given  the  economic  conditions  throughout 
the  Southern  Tier,  substantial  assistance  will  have  to  come 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Alliance.  The  redistribution  of 
equipment  in  the  wake  of  the  CFE  Treaty  (the  so-called 
“Harmonization  Effort”)  is  a  good  start,  but  it  is  only  that. 
Whether  future  redistribution  of  equipment  is  possible  or 
outside  funding  will  be  available  in  the  midst  of  widespread 
defense  cutbacks  remains  to  be  seen. 

Even  with  improved  modernization  capabilities,  indigenous 
forces  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  variety  and  scope 
of  potential  risks.  External  reinforcement  of  the  Southern  Tier 
from  within  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  still  be  required. 
In  most  cases,  reinforcements  may  be  limited  to  those 
necessary  to  demonstrate  Alliance  solidarity  and  cohesion.  In 
the  case  of  Turkey,  however,  substantial  levels  of 
reinforcements  from  within  the  Southern  Tier,  Central  Europe, 
and  the  United  States  could  be  required  for  the  defense  of 
eastern  Anatolia.  Reinforcements,  particularly  from  within 
Europe,  will  require  strategic  mobility  that  heretofore  has  not 
been  required.  Given  ongoing  restructuring  of  forces  within  the 
Alliance  and  the  costs  of  acquiring  sufficient  strategic  mobility, 
requisite  capabilities  may  not  emerge  for  a  considerable  time. 

Much  time  and  effort  will  have  to  be  invested  in  planning  for 
intra-  and  interregional  reinforcement  of  the  Southern  Tier. 
With  the  exception  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  few  NATO  nations  have  any  experience  in  the 
large  scale  movement  of  forces  outside  their  traditional  areas 
of  responsibility.  Certainly,  because  of  the  long  Alliance  focus 
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on  reinforcement  of  the  Central  Region,  few  nations  outside 
that  area  have  extensive  experience  in  the  reception,  forward 
movement,  and  integration  of  large  scale  reinforcements. 

Even  if  adequate  strategic  mobility  and  planning  are 
accomplished,  potential  reinforcements  will  be  constrained  by 
a  lack  of  sufficient  strategic  lift.  First,  the  Alliance  will  need  to 
acquire  suitable  rapid  sealift  shipping.  The  Alliance  will  also 
have  to  improve  its  strategic  airlift  capabilities  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  adequate  warning  and  reaction  time  will 
be  available  to  permit  large  scale  movement  by  sea — a 
shortfall  that  has  long  constrained  military  planners  and  which 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future  as  nations  face 
shrinking  defense  budgets. 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  infrastructure  of  key 
areas  of  the  Southern  Tier  will  also  be  required  if 
reinforcements  are  to  be  received,  moved,  and  sustained  after 
their  arrival.  The  costs  of  such  improvements  will  be 
considerable.  Shrinking  national  defense  budgets  and 
increased  competition  for  limited  NATO  infrastructure  funds 
(for  example,  U.S.  requests  for  infrastructure  funds  to 
underwrite  the  maintenance  of  POMCUS}  do  not  foreshadow 
a  quick  resolution  of  these  issues. 

Each  of  the  obstacles  identified  above  is  not 
insurmountable.  Improved  capabilities  for  strategic  air  and  sea 
lift  can  be  procured.  Port  capacities  and  capabilities  and 
infrastructure  iri  the  areas  of  the  Southern  Tier  facing  the 
greatest  degree  of  risk  can  be  improved.  Reinforcement  times 
could  be  further  reduced  through  prepositioning  of  equipment. 
But  each  of  these  initiatives  will  take  considerable 
resources — in  terms  of  money,  effort,  and  time — to  resolve. 
Taken  in  sum,  however,  particularly  in  a  time  of  reduced 
defense  budgets,  these  concerns  seriously  call  into  question 
the  Alliance’s  ability  to  reinforce  eastern  Anatolia  effectively, 
the  region  of  the  Alliance  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  may 
face  the  greatest  levels  of  risk. 
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CHAPTER  5 


OPERATIONAL  PLANNING 
CONSIDERATIONS 


New  Conditions,  New  Concepts. 

In  the  past,  NATO  nations  in  the  Southern  Region  braced 
for  a  massive,  highly  mechanized  Warsaw  Pact  air,  ground, 
and  sea  offensive  across  the  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  its  littorals.  Military  planners  geared  their  operational  plans 
to  that  reality.  Current  as  well  as  foreseeable  conditions  make 
such  an  offensive  appear  farfetched.  But,  the  demise  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  contraction  and  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  remove  the  Southern  Tier  from  harm’s  way.  As  indicated 
earlier,  new  or,  in  some  cases,  rediscovered  security  concerns 
are  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  former  Soviet  empire. 

Future  operational  planning  will  become  more  complicated. 
Planning  operations  to  counter  a  massive  offensive,  in  some 
ways,  was  relatively  easy,  as  planners  could  focus 
singlemindedly  on  countering  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Such  conditions  will  not  likely  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  Planners  will  face  a  wide  range  of  potential 
operations — in  terms  of  variety,  location,  intensity,  duration, 
and  degree  of  risk — and  will  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
more  ambiguous  risks  of  the  future. 

Moreover,  military  planners  are  grappling  with  how  to 
transform  the  overarching  strategic  concepts  and  principles 
contained  in  “The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept”  into 
concrete  operational  plans.  In  crafting  these  plans,  military 
staffs  will  rely  on  the  broad  operational  concepts  that  have 
been  emerging  within  Allied  Command  Europe.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  concepts  is  the  operational  principle  of 
counterconcentration  which,  in  the  words  of  General  Klaus 
Naumann,  Generalinspekteur  der  Bundeswehr. 
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calls  for  highly  flexible  and  mobile  forces,  able  to  meet  the  main 
thrust  of  an  attack  where  and  when  it  occurs  without  attempting  to 
cover  every  mile  along  the  border  in  permanence.  Future  defence 
[sic]  operations  must  aim  at  early  reconnaissance  of  enemy  force 
wherever  they  are,  to  channel  their  movements,  set  them  up  for 
battle,  and  finally  defeat  them  at  a  location  chosen  by  and  favouring 
[sic]  the  defender....110 

Whether  such  an  operational  concept,  which  also  places  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  having  sufficient  forces  immediately 
available  to  block  any  penetrations  and,  most  importantly, 
extensive  use  of  large  scale  maneuver  of  operational  level 
reserves  to  deal  an  opponent  a  decisive  defeat111  is 
appropriate  for  the  Southern  Tier  remains  open  to  debate. 

Future  combat  operations  in  the  Southern  Tier  will  likely  fall 
under  the  classification  of  either  low  intensity  or  mid-intensity 
conflict.112  Under  the  category  of  low  intensity  operations, 
armed  forces  could  expect  such  missions  as  counterterrorism, 
counterinsurgency,  and  border  security  to  prevent  either 
spillover  from  a  neighboring  civil  war  or  to  prevent  mass 
immigration.  None  of  these  types  of  operations  lend 
themselves  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
counterconcentration  that  looks  to  the  employment  of  large 
scale  operational  level  maneuver. 

Moreover,  none  of  these  potential  conflicts  is  likely  to  draw 
a  substantial  Alliance  response  that  would  provide  the  levels 
of  forces  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  counterconcentration 
operations.  Certainly,  indigenous  forces  should  be  able  to  cope 
with  counterterrorism  and  counterinsurgency  missions.  And, 
although  the  deployment  of  rapid  reaction  forces  might  be 
required  as  a  demonstration  of  NATO  cohesion  and  resolve  to 
prevent  the  spillover  of  ethnic  violence  or  civil  war,  the  level  of 
response  would  likely  fall  well  below  the  numbers  of  forces 
anticipated  to  be  employed  under  counterconcentration 
operations.  In  short,  as  currently  articulated,  the  operational 
principle  of  counterconcentration  does  not  appear  to  apply  to 
potential  levels  of  violence  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conflict 
spectrum. 

On  the  surface,  conduct  of  mid-intensity  operations  in  the 
Southern  Tier  would  appear  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
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application  of  the  operational  principle  of  counter¬ 
concentration.  A  closer  examination  of  the  anticipated 
conditions  in  the  Southern  Tier,  particularly  the  Balkans  and 
eastern  Anatolia  may  not,  however,  support  such  a  contention. 

Terrain. 

Terrain  obviously  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  military  operations.  In  attempting  to  develop  plans  for 
the  defense  of  the  Southern  Tier  based  on  counter¬ 
concentration,  NATO  planners  must  take  into  account  the 
diverse  terrain  conditions  that  exist  in  the  various  geographical 
areas  that  compose  this  region.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  a 
lack  of  strategic  and  operational  depth  in  the  Balkans  and 
eastern  Anatolia  which  severely  constrains  NATO’s  ability  to 
bring  in  large  numbers  of  mechanized  formations,  conduct  a 
mobile  battle  of  large  scale  operational  level  maneuver,  or  to 
introduce  large  levels  of  reinforcements,  particularly 
mechanized  forces  which  require  substantial  space  for  the 
establishment  of  their  logistics  base. 

Additional  terrain  constraints  in  areas  most  likely  to  see 
conflict  further  compound  these  problems.  For  example,  the 
terrain  in  northern  Greece  is  highly  compartmented  and 
severely  constrains  east-west  lateral  mobility  that  would  be 
essential  to  a  highly  mobile  defense  envisaged  under 
counterconcentration.  Nor  does  the  terrain  favor  a  defense  in 
depth.  The  terrain  of  Greek  and  Turkish  Thrace  is  more 
conducive  to  mobile  operations,  but  still  lacks  adequate 
operational  depth.  Moreover,  few  natural  obstacles  exist  to 
establish  a  defense  in  depth.  (See  Map  3.)  Such  is  not  the  case 
in  eastern  Anatolia,  where  NATO  planners  are  faced  with  the 
opposite  problem.  Adequate  operational  depth  is  available  and 
natural  obstacles  abound.  But  the  combination  of  rugged 
terrain,  severe  weather,  and  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure 
largely  precludes  the  ability  to  carry  out  large  scale  mobile 
operations  envisaged  under  the  principle  of  counter¬ 
concentration  along  Turkey’s  eastern  and  southeastern 
borders.  The  terrain  and  climate  along  Turkey’s  southern 
border  with  Syria,  however,  are  more  hospitable,  lend 
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themselves  to  a  NATO  defense,  and  operational  level 
maneuver,  although  difficult,  is  possible.  (See  Map  4.) 

The  information  outlined  above  does  not  argue  that  terrain 
in  the  Southern  Tier  precludes  the  adoption  of  counter¬ 
concentration,  only  that  operational  planners  must  take  the 
terrain  into  account  in  the  design  of  their  operational  concepts. 
NATO  forces  could  compensate  for  these  circumstances  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  example,  NATO  could  provide  more  and 
stronger  forces  for  an  initial  defense  along  its  forward  borders. 
This  defense  could  be  bolstered  through  an  increased  reliance 
on  barrier  operations  or  increased  use  of  tactical  mobility.  At 
the  same  time,  NATO  forces  could  use  force  multipliers  (e.g., 
combat  aircraft,  attack  helicopters,  ATACMS,  MLRS,  etc.)  to 
extend  the  battle  deep  into  an  opponent’s  rear  area  to  destroy 
forces  and  disrupt  the  pace  of  operations.  But  planners  must 
realize  that  such  solutions  come  with  a  considerable  price  tag. 
Existing  equipment  within  the  Southern  Tier  would  have  to  be 
modernized  and  additional,  more  modern  equipment  procured. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  systems  or  capabilities  could 
be  made  available  by  reinforcing  units,  but  the  costs  of 
improving  strategic  mobility  within  the  Alliance  may  prove 
prohibitive.  Moreover,  significant  outlays  of  capital  would  be 
required  to  improve  the  state  of  infrastructure  within  Greece 
and  Turkey.  And,  as  indicated  earlier,  whether  necessary 
funds  will  be  made  available  during  times  of  increasing  fiscal 
constraints  remains  to  be  seen.  (See  Appendix  D  for  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  terrain  in  this  region.) 

Operational  Mobility. 

The  ability  to  execute  the  concept  of  counterconcentration 
hinges  on  forces  possessing  requisite  levels  of  operational 
mobility.  In  the  Balkans  and  eastern  Anatolia,  however,  terrain 
hinders  lateral  movement  and  mobility.  Additionally,  road  and 
rail  networks  in  those  areas  may  not  be  adequate  to  support 
large  scale  operational  level  movements.  If  the  Alliance  is  to 
be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  terrain,  inadequate 
depth,  and  anticipated  levels  of  reinforcements,  then  nations 
must  take  the  requisite  initiatives  to  provide  the  transportation 
assets  necessary  for  adequate  operational  level  mobility.  Such 
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Map  4.  Eastern  Anatolia. 
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steps  might  include  increased  numbers  and  quality  of  land  and 
air  transportation  assets,  as  well  as  improvements  in  cross 
country  mobility  and  armored  protection.  Larger  quantities  of 
logistical  supplies  and  increased  levels  of  standardization  may 
also  be  required.  Improvements  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  in 
a  future  of  constrained  resources;  but,  if  the  Alliance  is  serious 
about  implementing  the  concept  of  counterconcentration  in  the 
Balkans  or  eastern  Turkey,  funds  will  have  to  be  allocated  to 
ensure  requisite  capabilities. 

Denying  an  opponent  adeq'  'ate  operational  mobility  is  also 
a  potential  means  of  improving  one’s  own  relative  operational 
mobility.  In  this  case,  interdiction  operations  could  be  used 
throughout  the  depth  of  the  battlefield  to  deny  operational  level 
mobility  and  barrier  operations  may  be  used  to  hinder  tactical 
level  maneuver.  Such  operations  may  be  particularly  important 
in  the  Balkans  and  eastern  Anatolia.  Conversely,  planners 
must  ensure  possession  of  adequate  quantities  of  NATO’s 
countermine  equipment  and  sufficient  capabilities  to  execute 
their  own  mobility  operations. 

Operational  Level  Reserves. 

NATO’s  intended  reliance  on  counterconcentration  hinges 
on  adequate  levels  of  operational  reserves.  Indigenous  forces 
alone  may  not  be  adequate  to  provide  sufficient  operational 
level  reserves.  Thus,  early  arrival  and  employment  of  elements 
of  the  ACE  Rapid  Reaction  Forces,  as  well  as  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  or  U.S.  reinforcements  could  be  critical. 
Such  forces  would  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
initial  defense,  allow  for  the  early  creation  of  operational  level 
reserves,  and  permit  appropriate  positioning  of  such  reserves 
early  in  a  campaign.  For  these  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
augmentation  forces  must  arrive  in  sufficient  time  and  strength 
to  sustain  the  level  of  forces  necessary  to  counter  any  level  of 
aggression.  As  indicated  earlier  (Chapter  4),  however,  this  may 
not  be  possible  until  the  Alliance  overcomes  obstacles  to  its 
ability  to  reinforce  the  Southern  Tier. 

Even  if  adequate  reinforcement  capabilities  are  available, 
a  number  of  key  questions  still  remain  to  be  answered.  How 
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these  reinforcements  would  be  integrated  with  existing 
indigenous  forces  to  form  operational  reserves  will  require 
considerable  examination.  For  example,  should  indigenous 
forces  be  used  to  form  operational  reserves  or  should  the 
preponderance  of  reserves  come  from  reinforcing  units?  What 
might  this  do  for  Alliance  cohesion?  How  might  arriving 
reinforcements  be  sequenced  into  a  defensive  concept?  What 
type  of  forces  should  be  used:  the  mix  between  heavy  forces, 
anti-tank  systems,  attack  helicopters,  artillery,  etc.?  How  will 
the  challenges  of  multinational  forces  be  addressed?  These 
as  well  as  many  other  more  difficult  questions  have  no  easy 
answers,  but  will  have  to  be  addressed. 

Air  Operations. 

The  principle  of  counterconcentration  also  applies  to  air 
forces  which  offer  a  potential  means  of  supplementing,  or 
complementing,  operational  reserves.  Indeed,  given  their 
inherent  strategic  mobility,  considerable  firepower,  and  ability 
to  mass  combat  power  at  critical  points  in  a  battle  or  campaign, 
aircraft  may  be  the  primary  means  of  providing  operational 
reserves  early  in  a  crisis  along  the  Southern  Tier.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  therefore,  military  planners  will 
undoubtedly  rely  heavily  on  air  power  in  the  design  of  their 
operational  concepts.  Paradoxically,  NATO  nations 
indigenous  to  the  Southern  Region  indicate  that  they  will 
maintain  fewer  aircraft  in  the  future  (see  Appendix  B). 
Moreover,  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  401  st  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  and  the  announced  reduced  presence  of  aircraft  carriers 
in  the  Mediterranean  could  substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
U.S.  aircraft  available  in  the  Southern  Tier.113 

Reinforcements.  Reduced  numbers  of  indigenous  aircraft 
within  the  Southern  Tier  may  be  compensated  through 
improved  capabilities  to  introduce  air  rapid  reaction  forces  and 
reinforcements.  Moreover,  greater  numbers  of  reinforcements 
may  be  available  than  in  the  past  due  to  the  reduced  threat  in 
the  Central  Region  that  makes  it  possible  to  reprogram  air 
assets  previously  intended  for  operations  in  Central  Europe. 
The  early  arrival  of  air  reinforcements  in  strength  could  have 
a  significant  deterrent  effect  in  a  crisis  situation,  as  well  as  a 
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considerable  operational  effect  should  hostilities  occur.  And, 
because  of  conditions  in  the  Southern  Tier,  effects  of  air  power 
could  be  magnified. 

On  the  other  hand,  limited  numbers  of  airfields  available  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  may  constrain  large  scale  introduction  of 
air  reinforcements.  This  condition  could  be  offset  through  the 
use  of  bases  in  Crete,  Italy,  and,  perhaps  even  France  and 
Spain.  Such  operations  would  require  considerable  reliance  on 
‘gas  and  go’  operations  or  upon  limited  air-to-air  refueling 
assets.  Additionally,  aircraft  carrier  based  naval  aircraft  could 
be  used  to  exploit  the  strategic  and  operational  mobility  of 
those  platforms.  Recent  operations  in  support  of  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM  indicate  such  operations  are  quite 
feasible.114 

Given  numbers  of  indigenous  aircraft  available  and 
potential  for  reinforcements,  it  appears  that  short  of  conflict 
with  major  portions  of  some  form  of  reconstituted  Soviet  Union 
or  Russian  empire  (a  highly  unlikely  possibility),  NATO  air 
forces  should  be  able  to  handle  anticipated  air  threats  along 
the  Southern  Tier.  That  said,  apportionment  of  air  power 
between  reconnaissance  and  surveillance,  counterair 
operations  (both  defensive  [DCA]  and  offensive  [OCA]),  air 
interdiction  (Al),  and  offensive  air  support  (OAS)  will  remain 
important  considerations.  Achieving  the  appropriate  balance 
between  aircraft  performing  OAS  and  AI/OCA  missions  will  be 
especially  important.  Finally,  crafting  an  effective  integrated  air 
defense  network  may  be  difficult  within  the  Southern  Tier, 
given  the  factors  involved,  particularly  longstanding 
Greek-Turkish  differences  over  Aegean  air  space. 

Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance.  Counterconcentration 
depends  substantially  on  aerial  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance  assets  capable  of  identifying  major  enemy 
formations  and  dispositions.  Adequate  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  capabilities  that  provide  near  real-time  information 
(for  example,  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems 
[AWACs]  and  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System 
[JSTARSj  platforms)  will,  therefore,  be  a  key  prerequisite  for 
conduct  of  both  air  and  ground  operations.  Indeed, 
commanders  at  all  levels  in  the  Gulf  War  expressed  a  need  for 
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increased  reconnaissance  capabilities.115  Whether  even 
limited  numbers  of  existing  reconnaissance  aircraft  are  to  be 
retained  in  a  time  of  decreasing  defense  dollars  remains  to  be 
seen.116  Nations  in  the  Southern  Tier  may  wish  to  reconsider 
anticipated  capabilities  and  requirements  for  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance. 

Counterair  Operations.  The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  favorable  air  situation  has  become  the  sine 
qua  non  of  modern  combat.  Counterair  operations  take  two 
basic  forms:  defensive  counterair  ([DCA]  interception  and 
destruction  of  aircraft  using  air  defense  interceptors  or  surface 
to  air  missiles  [SAMs])  and  offensive  counterair  ([OCA] 
destruction  or  degrading  of  an  opponent’s  integrated  air 
operations  systems-C3l,  airfields,  etc.).  The  mix  of  offensive 
and  defensive  air  operations  will  vary  over  the  course  of 
hostilities.  During  increasing  tensions  of  a  crisis  or  after  initial 
onset  of  hostilities,  DCA  operations  may  be  the  primary  focus 
of  the  air  effort.  Once  hostilities  commence,  however,  it  will 
also  be  important  to  reduce  an  opponent’s  effective  sortie 
generation  rate  and  some  assets  may  have  to  shift  from  the 
DCA  to  OCA  role. 


Air  Interdiction  Operations.  The  ability  to  establish  rapidly 
air  superiority  should  give  military  planners  considerable 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  air  forces  in  supf  -*  of 
ground  operations.  Given  the  terrain  in  potential  operational 
areas,  air  interdiction  operations  should  be  exploited  to  the 
fullest.  Limited  numbers  of  extended,  tenuous  lines  of 
communications  offer  lucrative  targets  that  should  be  used  as 
leverage  to  NATO’s  advantage.  For  example,  in  the  early 
stages  of  hostilities,  air  power  could  be  used  to  delay  and 
disrupt  the  forward  movement  of  reinforcements  and 
sustainment.  Later  in  the  campaign,  air  interdiction  efforts 
could  be  used  to  isolate  units  or  areas,  as  well  as  attenuate 
combat  power  of  formations  prior  to  ground  operations.  As 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Gulf  War,  air  interdiction  efforts  can 
reap  substantial  dividends  and  military  planners  must  closely 
integrate  air  interdiction  efforts  into  an  overall  operational  plan. 
NATO  must  ensure  that  adequate  numbers  of  aircraft — either 
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indigenous  or  reinforcing — capable  of  executing  air  interdiction 
missions  are  available. 

Offensive  Air  Support  Operations.  NATO  will  likely  continue 
to  rely  extensively  on  offensive  air  support  of  ground 
operations.  This  may  be  especially  true  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
substantial  numbers  of  ground  reinforcements.  Whether 
adequate  numbers  of  ground  support  aircraft  would  be 
available  given  competing  demands  will  require  considered 
analysis  and  assessment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  NATO  air 
forces  are  able  to  establish  rapidly  a  favorable  air  situation,  it 
may  be  possible  to  shift  portions  of  the  OCA  effort  to  OAS 
missions.  A  similar  rationale  applies  to  air  interdiction  efforts. 

Perceived  needs  for  close  support  aircraft  could  be  reduced 
with  the  acquisition  of  additional  deep  attack  assets  such  as 
MLRS,  ATACMs,  or  combat  helicopters.  Numbers  of  such 
systems  available  within  the  region  are  limited  at  present, 
however.  Nations  have  indicated  procurement  plans  for 
purchase,  but  the  expense  of  such  systems  may  delay  or  even 
preclude  the  purchase  of  levels  of  equipment  indicated  in 
acquisition  plans.117 

Ground  Based  Air  Defense.  Even  though  NATO  air  forces 
should  be  able  to  establish  a  favorable  air  situation,  nations 
will  still  need  to  possess  sufficient  ground  based  air  defenses. 
In  the  Balkan  front  and  eastern  Anatolia,  for  example, 
geography  and  limited  infrastructure  provide  an  opponent  with 
a  small  number  of  highly  critical  interdiction  targets  that  will 
require  protection.  Given  limited  numbers  of  SAMs  available 
and  the  need  to  protect  operational  deployments  and 
movements,  as  well  as  static  points,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
reinforce  the  Southern  Tier  with  air  defense  assets  from 
outside  the  region.118  To  provide  a  suitable  number  of  air 
defense  systems  will  require  considerable  time  to  deploy  the 
systems  by  sea  or  the  expansion  of  the  Alliance’s  capability  to 
move  systems  by  air.  Either  of  these  solutions  may  prove 
difficult.119 

To  provide  adequate  air  defense  coverage  will  require  the 
close  integration  of  air  defense  systems— both  aircraft  and 
SAMs — within  the  Southern  Region.  Efforts  will  be 
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complicated  by  the  multiple  ground  systems  available, 
inherent  problems  of  interoperability,  and  multiple  languages 
(both  spoken  and  computer).  Moreover,  any  interoperability 
problems  between  ground,  air,  and  naval  air  defense  systems 
will  need  to  be  identified  and  resolved.  Finally,  close 
cooperation  between  Greek  and  Turkish  air  defense 
systems — something  that  does  not  presently  exist — needs  to 
be  ensured. 

Naval  Operations. 

Under  future  conditions,  it  may  also  be  possible  to 
introduce  naval  forces  into  the  counterconcentration  equation. 
In  the  past,  NATO  naval  forces  rightfully  focused  on  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Navy.  With  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  and  the  likely  division  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet 
between  Ukraine  and  Russia,  this  threat  has  been  significant! y 
reduced.120  Moreover,  depending  on  the  final  disposition  of 
ships,  risks  to  NATO  could  be  further  reduced.  In  any  event, 
the  NATO  naval  forces  along  the  Southern  Tier  will  achieve  a 
net  gain. 

Until  such  time  that  an  agreement  on  the  final  disposition 
is  hammered  out,  the  operational  readiness  of  the  forces  is 
likely  to  continue  to  suffer.  Indeed,  for  several  months,  no  ships 
of  the  former  Soviet  fleet  left  port  and  only  limited  deployments 
are  currently  underway.121  How  long  this  condition  will  continue 
cannot  be  determined  at  this  time.  However,  in  the  intervening 
period,  the  readiness  of  these  forces  will  continue  to  plummet 
and  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  restore  previous 
levels  of  operational  proficiency. 

Outside  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  no  other  naval  forces 
in  the  Southern  Tier  present  a  significant  challenge  to  NATO 
or  U.S.  naval  forces.  That  said,  other,  still  potent,  challenges 
remain.  Increasing  sophistication  of  missile  technologies  and 
high  technology  munitions,  when  combined  with  the  limited 
maneuver  room  available  in  large  segments  of  the 
Mediterranean,  make  it  possible  for  smaller  nations  to  procure 
sophisticated  antishipping  weapons  that  could  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  U.S.  or  NATO  naval  forces.  Moreover,  as 
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the  experience  of  the  U.S.S.  Tripoli  and  U.S.S.  Princeton 
revealed  during  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  relatively  low 
technology  mine  warfare  can  pose  serious  threats  to  ships  and 
amphibious  operations.122  Finally,  the  acquisition  of 
mini-submarines  capable  of  effective  operations  in  shallow 
waters  such  as  the  Mediterranean  poses  an  additional 
threat.123 

Even  with  such  threats,  as  the  recent  operations  in  the  Gulf 
War  displayed,  naval  forces  in  any  future  conflict  should  be 
able  to  establish  rapidly  sea  control  in  the  area  of  operations. 
Such  a  condition  would  release  the  formidable  assets  available 
to  naval  forces,  especially  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  to  contribute  to 
the  conduct  of  the  overall  campaign.124  A  key  point  to 
remember,  however,  is  that  many  of  these  options  have  not 
been  available  to  NATO  planners  in  the  past  because  of  the 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  substantial 
requirement  to  maintain  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lines  of 
communications.  NATO  planners  will,  therefore,  have  to 
devote  time  and  resources  to  refining  the  new  skills. 

In  addition  to  increasing  options  available  for  naval 
operations,  early  acquisition  of  sea  control  will  also  allow  naval 
forces  to  operate  in  close  conjunction  with  air  and  land  forces 
in  the  conduct  of  a  true  joint  (or  combined),  tri-service 
campaign.  If  this  is  the  case,  naval  planners  may  have  to 
consider  issues  that  may  not  have  received  much  attention 
during  the  period  of  naval  strategic  thinking  that  focused  on  the 
forward  projection  of  power  against  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
example,  if  naval  forces  operate  in  relatively  close  proximity  to 
land  operations,  naval  planners  will  need  to  address  defenses 
against  ground  or  air  launched  anti-ship  missiles  with  very 
short  flight  times.125  Additionally,  while  operations  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Aegean  Sea  or  the  Black  Sea  may 
provide  more  operational  room  and  flexibility  than  did  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  the  Red  Sea  during  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM,  naval  forces  may  wish  to  study  further  the 
implications  of  large  sea  forces  operating  in  constricted  waters. 

At  the  same  time,  naval  planners  may  have  to  devote  more 
thought  to  effective  means  of  supporting  land  and  air 
operations  during  the  conduct  of  the  overall  campaign.  The  use 
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of  SLCMs  in  the  recent  war  against  Iraq  offers  a  more  recent 
example,  while  use  of  long-range  naval  gunfire  provides  a 
more  traditional  case.  Similarly,  naval  aviation  personnel  may 
wish  to  study  the  current  mix  of  combat  aircraft  aboard  aircraft 
carriers  with  a  possible  increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft 
capable  of  directly  supporting  ground  operations. 

Finally,  naval  forces  may  have  to  devote  time  and 
consideration  to  less  violent  applications  of  maritime  power. 
Peacekeeping  operations,  embargo  enforcement,  controlling 
potential  mass  migrations — concerns  of  many  nations  in  the 
Southern  Tier — are  potential  missions  that  naval  planners  may 
have  to  undertake  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


Command  and  Control. 

In  any  future  conflict  in  the  Southern  Tier,  operations  may 
prove  difficult  to  coordinate.  Geography  significantly 
complicates  planning  and  operations,  particularly  the  lack  of 
contiguous  land  masses  (i.e.,  the  separation  not  only  of  Central 
Europe  from  the  Southern  Region,  but  also  within  the  Southern 
Tier  nations  themselves:  Iberia,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey)  that 
would  permit  rapid  land  reinforcement.  Even  within  a  specific 
country,  distances  involved,  rugged  terrain,  lack  of  adequate 
infrastructure,  and  absence  of  sufficient  capabilities  for 
modern  command  and  control  equipment,  especially  satellite 
communications,  automated  data  processing,  and  command 
and  control  systems  will  complicate  the  planning  and  execution 
of  operations. 

This  geographic  situation  is  compounded  by  the  complex 
command  and  control  arrangements  in  the  Southern  Tier.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
represents  the  juncture  of  Allied  Command  Atlantic  (ACLANT) 
and  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE).  As  a  result,  Portugal  falls 
under  ACLANT,  not  AFSOUTH.  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  Spain  and  France  are  not 
integrated  in  the  military  structure  of  NATO.  This  condition  is 
mitigated  somewhat  by  the  various  coordination  agreements 
between  Spain  and  NATO,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
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full  integration.126  Command  and  control  arrangements  are 
further  complicated  by  strains  over  British  control  of  Gibraltar. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  longstanding 
difficulties  between  Turkey  and  Greece  exert  a  significant 
effect  on  the  existing  command  and  control  arrangements 
within  the  Southern  Region.  Although  the  obstacles  to 
improvements  are  well  known  and  considerable,  steps  shou.d 
be  taken  to  establish,  in  peacetime,  one  land  headquarters  and 
associated  allied  tactical  air  force  to  control  a  potential 
battlefield  in  Northern  Greece  similar  to  the  past  wartime 
relationship  envisaged  between  LANDSOUTHCENT/7  ATAF. 
A  second  headquarters,  again  composed  of  a  land  element 
and  associated  ATAF,  should  be  established  to  control 
operations  sn  Greek/Turkish  Thrace;  that  is,  a  relationship 
similar  to  lANDSOUTHEAST/6  ATAF.  Finally,  one 
headquarters  to  control  the  joint  air/ground/sea  campaign  in 
the  Balkan  Front,  in  particular  the  critical  juncture  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  forces  is  also  required.  At  present,  AFSOUTH  in 
Naples — roughly  1000  kilometers  away — is  the  first  NATO 
headquarters  that  can  perform  this  function.127 

Joint  and  combined  operations  will  take  on  increasing 
importance  in  the  Southern  Tier,  where  the  Mediterranean  and 
adjoining  seas  offer  considerable  flexibility  in  the  employment 
of  maritime  forces  in  support  of  an  overall  campaign.  Already 
complex  command  and  control  arrangements  to  support  such 
operations  will  be  further  complicated  by  the  introduction  of 
reinforcements  from  within,  as  well  as  from  outside  the 
Southern  Tier.  For  example,  the  proposed  makeup  of  the  ACE 
Rapid  Reaction  Forces  could  result  in  the  introduction  of  forces 
from  as  many  as  13  nations.128  Even  under  the  most  optimistic 
of  conditions,  NATO  C3I  networks  and  command  and  control 
procedures  would  operate  under  considerable  stress. 

At  the  same  time,  staff  exercises,  simulations,  collaborative 
planning,  and  development  of  standard  operating  procedures 
are  necessary  for  the  planning,  training,  and  eventual 
employment  of  multinational  forces  in  the  defense  of  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Alliance.  Multinational  forces  engaging  in 
combined  training  exercises  are  also  important.  While  such 
activities  are  possible,  they  may  be  difficult  to  execute  given 
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And,  in  a  period  of  shrinking  defense  budgets,  combined 
training  exercises  will  become  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
carry  out.  Moreover,  because  of  the  geographic  separation  of 
members  of  the  Southern  Region,  as  well  as  the  distances 
involved,  bringing  in  forces  from  outside  the  region,  even  for 
limited  staff  coordination,  will  be  an  expensive  undertaking. 

Despite  the  complexities  involved,  such  training 
opportunities  are  possible,  as  demonstrated  during  two 
multinational  exercises  conducted  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
spring  of  1992.  In  the  first  instance,  Exercise  DRAGON 
HAMMER  consisted  of  5,000  personnel  of  the  air,  land,  and 
maritime  forces  of  six  nations  (Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States)  commanded  by  a 
Spanish  admiral  conducting  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sardinia,  as  well  as  on  the  Italian  mainland.  Reserve 
component  units  from  CONUS,  as  well  as  active  component 
units  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
participated  in  the  U.S.  contingent.129  The  second  example 
occurred  in  mid-June  1992  along  the  coast  of  Southern 
France,  where  20,000  personnel  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  carried  out  a  simulated  large  scale  rescue 
mission  under  the  command  of  French  General  Michel 
Roquejeoffre.130  As  these  two  exercises  indicate,  such 
operations  can  be  carried  out  and  on  a  significant  scale. 

Assessments  and  Recommendations. 

NATO  planners  must  recognize  and  adjust  to  new 
conditions  as  they  design  their  new  operational  plans  and 
concepts  for  the  Southern  Tier.  Despite  considerable 
reductions  in  the  scale  of  risk  facing  the  Southern  Tier,  future 
operational  planning  will  be  more  complex  as  planners  will  face 
greater  ambiguity  and  have  to  manage  a  wider  variety  of 
hazards. 

Emerging  operational  concepts  rely  heavily  upon  the  ability 
to  counterconcentrate  forces  at  the  decisive  place  and  time. 
Anticipated  circumstances  in  the  Southern  Tier,  however,  may 
not  be  appropriate  for  the  application  of  such  an  operational 
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concept.  Low  intensity  conflicts,  the  type  more  likely  to  occur 
in  the  Southern  Tier,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  operations 
based  on  large  scale  maneuver  of  highly  mechanized  forces. 
Indeed,  such  operations  can  actually  be  counterproductive. 

Theoretically,  mid-intensity  operations  in  the  Southern  Tier 
could  utilize  an  operational  concept  based  on 
counterconcentration.  However,  indigenous  force  levels  and 
capabilities,  terrain  along  borders,  and  lack  of  operational 
depth  argue  against  a  defense  in  the  Balkans  or  eastern 
Anatolia  based  on  light  screening  forces  forward  that  yield 
territory,  wear  down  an  opponent,  and  allow  for  decisive 
commitment  of  operational  reserves  to  defeat  an  attack. 
Moreover,  such  a  concept  highly  depends  upon  rapid 
concentration  of  forces  that  permits  the  establishment  of 
adequate  operational  reserves,  as  well  as  the  strategic  depth 
needed  to  introduce  and  maneuver  these  forces.  Given 
existing  capacities,  the  introduction  of  reinforcements 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  such  operational  reserves 
is  questionable.  It  may  not  be  appropriate,  then,  to  attempt  to 
implement  the  principle  of  counterconcentration  in  either  the 
Balkans,  or  eastern  Anatolia. 


The  preceding  discussion  does  not  imply  that  military 
planners  have  no  options.  To  the  contrary,  given  reduced  risks, 
increased  modernization,  and  anticipated  reorganizations, 
planners  will  have  considerably  more  flexibility  than  in  the  past. 
Nonetheless,  significant  challenges  remain  that  will  require 
new  and  innovative  thinking.  Perhaps  most  important  is  how 
to  provide  depth  to  the  battlefield.  Planners  will  have  to  design 
a  concept  that  integrate  long-range  interdiction,  fires,  and 
limited  maneuver  with  the  terrain  to  extend  “depth.” 


Additional  initiatives  should  also  be  taken  to  improve 
capabilities  of  ground  forces  within  the  Southern  Tier.  For 
example,  nations  must  take  steps  to  provide  the  transportation 
assets  necessary  for  adequate  operational  level  mobility,  to 
include  increased  numbers  and  quality  of  land  and  air 
transportation  assets.  Increased  logistics  stocks  and 
standardization  will  also  be  required. 
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Provisions  will  also  have  to  be  made  for  adequate  levels  of 
operational  reserves.  The  early  arrival  and  employment  of 
augmentation  forces  will  be  critical  for  establishment  of  a 
strong  initial  defense  and  creation  of  adequate  operational 
level  reserves.  The  integration  of  these  augmentation  forces 
will  require  considerable  examination  as  military  planners 
fashion  new  force  structures,  operational  concepts,  and 
employment  options  for  operational  reserves. 

In  the  short  term,  air  power  offers  the  most  effective  means 
of  providing  depth  to  the  battlefield,  as  well  as  providing  for 
suitable  operational  level  reserves.  If  sufficient  numbers  of 
aircraft  can  be  brought  to  bear,  terrain  conditions,  lack  of  depth, 
and  shortage  of  adequate  reserves  can  be  offset,  to  a  large 
degree.  Indeed,  air  power  holds  the  potential  to  turn  the  tables 
on  an  opponent  by  leveraging  air  power  against  terrain  to  deny 
an  opponent  the  ability  to  move.  Moreover,  the  ability  to 
concentrate  large  numbers  of  aircraft  to  mass  intense  and 
highly  lethal  fires  at  the  critical  time  and  place  offers  NATO 
planners  considerable  flexibility,  as  well  as  potential 
advantage. 

Existing  command  and  control  relationships  in  the 
Southern  Tier  will  have  to  be  reformed.  Closer  cooperation 
between  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France  and  AFSOUTH  will  be 
required.  Steps  must  also  be  taken  to  resolve  the  longstanding 
problems  between  Greece  and  Turkey  through  the 
establishment  of  the  appropriate  land  and  air  headquarters. 
The  Alliance  may  have  to  devote  considerable  resources  to 
rectify  the  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure  and  absence  of 
sufficient  capabilities  for  modern  command  and  control 
equipment,  especially  satellite  communications,  automated 
data  processing,  and  command  and  control  systems  will 
complicate  the  planning  and  execution  of  operations. 

Given  the  circumstances  anticipated  in  the  Southern  Tier, 
particularly  the  unique  conditions  facing  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  Alliance  may  have  to  devote  considerable  resources  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  currently  facing  the  implementation  of 
an  operational  concept  based  on  counterconcentration.  If 
these  resources  are  lacking,  as  may  well  be  the  case  in  an  era 
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of  constrained  defense  budgets,  alternative  solutions  to 
operational  concepts  will  have  to  be  explored. 
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CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSIONS 


That  a  new  and  improved  security  environment  exists 
within  Europe  is  without  question.  The  eventual  conditions  of 
this  environment  are  much  less  clear,  however,  than  many 
originally  anticipated.  Such  is  particularly  the  case  along 
NATO’s  Southern  Tier,  where  dangers  long  overshadowed  are 
emerging  from  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  current 
circumstances  in  Yugoslavia,  the  ongoing  convulsions  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  vortex  of  instability  and  uncertainties 
surrounding  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  empire  clearly 
indicate,  conventional  military  risks  remain,  particularly  in  the 
Balkans  and  eastern  Anatolia.  Indeed,  given  the  confluence  of 
dynamic  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  forces  and  the  rabid 
nationalism  currently  manifested  throughout  this  turbulent 
region,  the  potential  for  crises  and  violence  that  could  spill  over 
onto  NATO  territory  is  considerable. 

As  a  result  of  the  rising  tide  of  instability  in  the  Southern 
Tier  and  concomitant  ebb  of  the  Soviet  threat  in  Central 
Europe,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Alliance  is  shifting  to  the 
Mediterranean.  NATO  and  U.S.  policy  makers  must  turn  their 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  growing  number  and  intensity  of 
security  issues  facing  the  Southern  Tier.  Concurrently,  military 
planners  will  have  to  reorient  existing  plans  and  thinking  long 
dominated  by  planning  for  the  Central  Region  to  the 
complexities  of  the  Southern  Tier. 

In  examining  the  new  security  conditions  and  potential 
options  for  change,  NATO  and  U.S.  policy  makers  must  guard 
against  the  regionalization  of  security  issues  within  the 
Southern  Tier  which  could  jeopardize  cohesion  within  NATO. 
Such  an  outcome  is  not  beyond  question,  as  a  number  of 
centrifugal  forces  are  at  work.  For  example,  the  nations  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  are  most  concerned  with  potential  risks 
emanating  from  the  Maghreb.  Italy,  while  concerned  about  the 
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Maghreb,  is  more  concerned  about  Libya,  Albania,  and  the 
breakup  of  Yugoslavia.  Greece  is  likewise  concerned  with  the 
dissolution  of  Yugoslavia,  but  is  concomitantly  preoccupied 
with  the  “Macedonian  Question”  and  long-strained  relations 
with  Turkey.  Finally,  Turkey  is  concerned  with  the  Balkans,  but 
remains  most  troubled  by  the  ongoing  violence  in  the 
Transcaucasus.  All  of  these  various  security  concerns  tend  to 
pull  NATO  members  of  the  Southern  Tier  in  different  directions. 

At  the  same  time,  risks  within  the  Alliance  are  more 
differentiated  than  in  the  past  when  each  member  faced 
threats  posed  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Certainly,  because  of  the 
massive  Soviet  presence  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  during 
the  cold  war,  Central  Europe  clearly  remained  the  primary 
focus  of  the  Alliance,  but  a  degree  of  shared  risk  still  existed 
elsewhe  e  in  the  Alliance  that  served  to  bind  the  members 
more  closely  together.  Although  the  Soviet  presence  is  still 
large,  it  s  no  longer  credible  and  will  have  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  1994.  Clearly,  in  the  eyes  of  many  NATO  members 
along  the  Southern  Tier,  the  degree  of  risk  facing  the  Southern 
Region  is  greater  than  in  Central  Europe  and  NATO’s  center 
of  gravity  has  shifted  to  the  Southern  Region.  Whether  the 
nations  n  Central  Europe  will  willingly  relinquish  their  long  held 
primacy  remains  to  be  seen  and  could  be  a  considerable 
source  of  tension  within  the  Alliance. 

Witl  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  threat  of  a  massive 
armored  offensive  in  Italy,  the  Balkans,  and  northeastern 
Anatolict  has  largely  disappeared.  Nonetheless,  the  Southern 
Tier  will  face  a  host  of  risks,  and  those  risks  may  differ  markedly 
from  the  threat  that  preoccupied  planners  for  the  past  40  years. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  more  ambiguous  risks  will  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  application  of  military  force.  Unstable 
governments,  mass  migration,  Islamic  radicalism,  and 
economic  dislocation,  for  example,  are  but  a  few  of  the  myriad 
security  issues  currently  confronting  Southern  Europe,  but 
which  largely  defy  purely  military  solutions. 

That  said,  at  some  point,  violence  within  the  Mediterranean 
basin  will  surely  involve  U.S.  and  NATO  security  interests  and 
may  well  require  some  form  of  military  response.  But,  even 
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when  the  application  of  military  force  may  be  appropriate,  the 
means  of  exercising  such  force  may  be  distinctly  different  from 
the  majority  of  past  NATO  planning.  Force  levels  and 
structures  of  potential  foes,  rugged  terrain  in  many  areas,  and 
lack  of  infrastructure  and  lines  of  communication  required  to 
sustain  modern  mechanized  units  may  result  in  a  reversion  to 
more  manpower  intensive  operations  or  more  limited  types  of 
warfare. 

While  the  risk  of  crises  or  confrontations  requiring  the  use 
of  national  or  NATO  military  forces  may  be  high,  the  degree  of 
potential  risk  is  considerably  reduced  relative  to  past  threats. 
Aside  from  risks  posed  by  a  reconstituted  former  Soviet  Union 
(a  highly  unlikely  probability),  NATO  forces  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  risks  that  remain.  This  assessment  does  not 
imply  that  envisaged  risks  are  insignificant  or  that  future 
operations  will  be  easy.  But  it  should  be  recognized  that,  as 
currently  anticipated,  NATO’s  overall  military  capabilities 
should  be  sufficient  to  balance  future  risks  along  the  Southern 
Tier. 

“The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept”  represents  NATO’s 
clear  recognition  of  these  new  circumstances.  But,  by  its  basic 
nature,  “The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept”  is  an 
overarching  document  that  posits  a  broad  conceptual 
approach  to  security.  Given  the  diversity — geographic, 
security  concerns,  risks — within  NATO,  all  elements  of  the  new 
strategy  may  not  apply  evenly  across  the  breadth  of  the 
Alliance.  Such  may  be  the  case  in  the  Southern  Tier  with 
attempts  to  move  from  “forward  defense”  to  a  “reduced  forward 
presence.” 

Reduced  forward  presence  is  based  on  a  number  of  critical 
assumptions:  individual  nations  and  NATO,  as  a  whole,  will  be 
able  to  generate  and  mass  air,  ground,  and  sea  forces  from 
throughout  the  Alliance  in  sufficient  strength  and  time  to 
preserve  or  restore  the  territorial  integrity  of  its  threatened 
members.  Additionally,  the  Alliance  assumes  the  size, 
readiness,  and  availability  of  indigenous  forces  can  be  reduced 
from  current  levels  and  greater  reliance  placed  on  mobilizable 
and  reconstituted  units.  Moreover,  the  Alliance  presupposes 
being  able  to  rely  more  heavily  on  intra-  and  interregional,  as 
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well  as  external  reinforcements  that  will  be  predominantly 
multinational  in  composition.  Whether,  under  anticipated 
conditions,  a  strategic  concept  that  relies  on  all  these 
assumptions  can  be  applied  successfully  in  all  areas  of  the 
Southern  Tier  is  open  to  question. 

If  the  Alliance  is  to  rely  on  a  strategic  concept  of  reduced 
forward  presence  in  the  Southern  Tier,  then  it  must  take  the 
steps  necessary  create  more  suitable  conditions:  compensate 
for  lack  of  strategic  depth,  increase  strategic  lift  capabilities, 
furnish  units  with  greater  strategic  mobility,  improve 
infrastructure,  and  provide  command  and  control 
arrangements  capable  of  integrating  not  only  multinational 
reinforcements,  but  indigenous  forces,  as  well,  to  name  but  a 
few.  When  taken  individually,  these  concerns,  save  the  lack  of 
adequate  strategic  depth,  are  not  insurmountable,  but  will  take 
considerable  resources — money,  effort,  and  time — to  resolve. 
But,  taken  in  sum,  particularly  in  a  time  of  reduced  defense 
budgets,  these  concerns  are  significant.  Certainly,  more 
thought  and  discussion  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  these  issues. 

The  new  security  conditions  and  Alliance  strategic  concept 
will  also  require  military  authorities  to  adapt  considerably 
operational  plans.  And,  future  operational  planning  will 
become  more  complicated  as  planners  face  a  wider  range  of 
potential  operations — in  terms  of  variety,  location,  intensity 
(low,  mid,  and  high),  duration,  and  degree  of  risk — and  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  more  ambiguous  risks  of  the  future. 


In  designing  future  operational  plans  for  defense  of  the 
Southern  Tier,  planners  must  consider  whether  the  emerging 
operational  principle  of  counterconcentration  applies 
throughout  the  Southern  Tier.  For  example,  lack  of  strategic 
and  operational  depth  in  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  terrain 
conditions,  will  certainly  constrain  planners  from  relying  on  an 
operational  concept  that  trades  space  for  time.  Conversely, 
while  sufficient  operational  depth  exists  in  eastern  Anatolia  and 
a  defense  in  depth  is  possible,  the  combination  of  severe 
terrain,  harsh  climate,  and  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure  may 
effectively  preclude  large  scale  operational  level  maneuver  of 
mechanized  forces.  In  short,  Alliance  planners  may  not  be  able 
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to  adopt  the  concept  of  counterconcentration  to  the  degree  that 
many  initially  anticipated. 

A  shift  in  NATO’s  center  of  gravity  to  the  Southern  Tier 
offers  the  United  States  considerable  challenges,  as  well  as 
opportunities.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  test  the  United  States 
may  face  is  to  bolster  NATO's  support  of  Turkey.  Turkey  has 
long  deferred  to  the  Central  Region  because  of  the  Soviet 
threat  facing  that  region.  With  the  rising  risks  along  Turkey’s 
frontiers  in  eastern  Anatolia,  Turks  may  justifiably  believe  that 
more  attention  should  be  directed  to  their  security  concerns. 

The  Alliance  may  not  respond  as  strongly  as  Turkey 
believes  is  necessary.  As  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  swiftly  dissipated,  euphoria 
swept  through  much  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  resulting 
in  a  perception  of  few,  if  any,  residual  risks  facing  the  Alliance. 
Moreover,  those  nations  may  be  forced  to  divert  their  attention 
to  redressing  internal  problems  that  exist  in  their  societies 
(e.g.,  German  unification,  economies,  mass  migration).  Thus, 
the  will  to  support  Turkey  may  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Turkish  expectations  and  the  already  considerable  Turkish 
feelings  of  second  class  status  within  Europe  may  be 
compounded. 

Feelings  of  increased  isolation  from  Europe  could  come  at 
a  time  when  Turkey  is  pulled  by  attractions  from  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia.  Turkey  is  presently  attempting  to  build  bridges 
between  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the  newly 
emerging  republics  of  Central  Asia.  In  doing  so,  Turkey  could 
render  tremendous  service  to  the  Alliance  and  Europe,  as  a 
whole,  by  contributing  to  the  stability  of  these  volatile  regions. 
Conversely,  should  Turkish  sensitivities  be  further  aggravated, 
Turkey  could  draw  away  from  Europe  and  reorient  toward  the 
east.  Such  a  move  could  have  significant  ramifications  for 
Turkey’s  relations  with  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  particularly 
Greece.  In  the  absence  of  strong  backing  from  NATO,  Turkey 
could  call  upon  the  United  States  for  increased  support.  And, 
given  longstanding  U.S. -Turkish  relations  and  the  stakes 
involved,  the  United  States  certainly  would  have  to  respond. 
The  United  States  may  have  to  expend  considerable  political 
capital  to  garner  sufficient  Alliance  support.  And,  if  the  United 
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States  is  not  able  to  marshall  adequate  support  for  Turkey 
within  the  Alliance,  it  may  find  itself  shouldering  a  large  portion 
of  the  responsibilities  for  support  of  Turkey  in  a  very  volatile 
part  of  the  world.  Alternatively,  if  Turkey  perceives  itself 
isolated  and  concludes,  for  whatever  reason,  that  adequate 
support  will  not  be  forthcoming,  it  may  increasingly  strike  out 
on  its  own  and  act  in  ways  not  always  consistent  with  either 
Alliance  or  U.S.  goals.  To  avoid  either  of  these  situations,  the 
United  States  should  take  steps  now  to  ensure  that  the  Alliance 
addresses  Turkish  security  concerns. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the  United  States  may  be  able 
to  exert  considerable  influence  over  the  development  of  new 
security  arrangements  in  the  Southern  Tier.  And,  these 
arrangements  may  exert  no  little  influence  over  NATO,  as  a 
whole,  as  the  attention  of  the  Alliance  becomes  more  focused 
on  the  Southern  Tier.  Conditions  should  allow  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  addressing  the  issues  identified  in 
this  study.  Advance  planning  that  identifies  potential  crises  and 
prepares  means  to  avert  (preferably)  or  manage  (if  required) 
them,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  capabilities  within 
the  Southern  Tier  and  reinforcing  the  importance  of  the 
Alliance,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  leadership  opportunities  do  not 
come  without  cost.  In  a  time  of  shrinking  defense  budgets,  the 
United  States  may  have  to  make  some  hard  decisions  on 
resource  allocation  if  some  of  the  more  critical  shortfalls  in  the 
Southern  Tier  are  to  be  remedied.  American  political  capital 
will  also  have  to  be  expended  to  ensure  NATO  allies  contribute 
to  resolution  of  issues  identified  in  this  study,  when  their 
focus — political  as  well  as  fiscal — may  be  diverted  by  the 
pressing  problems  presented  by  the  changing  conditions  in 
Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

Challenges  presented  within  the  Southern  Tier  are 
manifold  and  will  not  go  away  of  their  own  accord.  Nor  will  they 
be  easily  resolved  But,  1?  the  United  States  and  NATO  intend 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  over  the  future  development  of  the 
security  conditions  in  this  critical  area  of  the  world,  they  must 
take  action  quickly.  Perhaps,  more  importantly,  the  United 
States  must  seize  the  moment  and  provide  the  leadership 
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necessary  to  start  and  sustain  the  process  of  revising  the 
security  arrangements  in  the  Southern  Tier. 
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1 .  As  Roberto  Aliboni  points  out,  "The  Mediterranean  is  not,  therefore, 
a  ‘centre’  naturally  destined  to  breed  solidarity,  but  a  ‘frontier’  separating 
worlds  that  are  culturally,  economically,  and  politically  very  far  apart — the 
Judeo-Christian  and  the  Islamic;  the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped; 
the  democratic  and  the  authoritarian.”  Roberto  Aliboni,  European  Security 
Across  the  Mediterranean ,  Chaillot  Papers  No.  2,  Paris:  Institute  for  Security 
Studies,  Western  European  Union  (WEU),  March  1991.  See  also  Bruce 
George,  ed.,  Jane's  NATO  Handbook,  1989-1990 ,  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  UK: 
Jane’s  Information  Group  Limited,  1989,  p.  131 .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
90  percent  of  all  material  used  in  support  of  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM  came  through  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  Political  Committee,  PC  SR{91)5,  Al  262,  Appendix  A,  p.  10. 
Hereafter  all  North  Atlantic  Assembly  reports  will  be  cited  as  NAA, 
committee  document  number,  report  number,  page;  e.g.,  the  above  citation 
would  read:  NAA,  PC  SR(91)5,  Al  262,  App.  A,  p.  10. 

2.  The  long  series  of  wars  between  Europe  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  1 6th-1 9th  centuries,  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1 91 2  and  1 91 3,  and  World  War 
I  immediately  come  to  mind. 

3.  That  is,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  sea  lines  of  communication  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  forces  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  officially 
fall  under  control  of  Allied  Forces,  Southern  Europe  (AFSOUTH).  Portugal 
falls  under  Iberian  Atlantic  Command  (IBERLANT),  a  command 
subordinate  to  Allied  Command  Atlantic  (ACLANT),  although  a  brigade  of 
ground  force0  has  long  been  planned  as  reinforcements  for  Italy.  Neither 
Spain  nor  France  participate  in  NATO’s  integrated  military  structure,  and 
thus  do  not  belong  to  AFSOUTH.  George,  Jane's  NATO  Handbook,  pp. 
136-137  and  pp.  151-152. 

4.  The  Maghreb  is  normally  considered  to  stretch  along  the  northern 
littoral  of  Africa  and  includes  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and 
Libya.  Gerard  Chaliand  and  Jean-Pierre  Rageau,  Strategic  Atlas:  A 
Comparative  Geopolitics  of  the  World's  Powers,  New  York:  Harper,  1985. 
p.  117.  Some  might  consider  this  portion  of  the  Southern  Tier  to  be  “out  of 
area”  for  NATO.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  Article  Six  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  stipulates  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  include  the  air  space,  is 
included  in  the  NATO  area.  Thus,  ground  or  naval  forces  afloat  or  air  forces 
flying  over  the  Mediterranean  are  protected  by  the  T reaty .  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization:  Facts  and  Figures,  Brussels:  NATO  Information 
Service,  1989,  p.  377.  It  is  likely  that  armed  forces  of  Alliance  members 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  affected  even  in  cases  where  no 
direct  attack  against  NATO  territory  has  occurred.  Therefore,  this  portion  of 
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the  Southern  Tier  should  be  considered  in  the  NATO  area  for  planning 
purposes. 

5.  Aliboni,  European  Security  Across  the  Mediterranean,  p.  10.  Recent 
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APPENDIX  A 


BALLISTIC  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 
ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 


Country 

Iype 

Range  (km) 

Egypt 

Scud  B 

280 

Scud 

600 

Iran 

Nazeat 

120 

Scud  B 

280 

Iraq* 

Scud  B 

280 

Fahd 

500 

Al-Hussein 

600 

T  amuz-1 

2000 

Israel 

Lance 

120 

Jericho- 1 

480 

Jericho-2 

1450 

Shavit 

(SLV)** 

7500 

Libya 

Scud 

280 

Saudi  Arabia 

CSS-2 

2700 

Syria 

SS-21 

120 

Scud  B 

280 

M-9 

600 

Status 

Launchers 

Missiles 

In  service 

R&D 

12 

>100 

In  service 

? 

>100 

In  service 

4 

100 

In  service 

R&D 

? 

360? 

In  service 

R&D 

70? 

<500? 

In  service 

12 

160 

In  service 

R&D 

? 

50? 

In  service 

? 

? 

In  service 

80 

>240 

In  service 

12 

120 

In  service 

12 

36 

In  service 
Negotiating 
with  PRC 

18 

54 

'Under  terms  of  the  UN  cease-fire  agreement,  Iraq's  stock  of  tactical  ballistic 
missiles  is  to  be  destroyed.  Although  large  numbers  have  been  destroyed, 
authorities  are  unsure  of  the  original  numbers  available. 

"SLV=Space  Launch  Vehicle  capable  of  boosting  a  satellite  (or  warhead)  into 
space. 

Source:  Aaron  Karp,  "Ballistic  Missile  Proliferation,"  SIPRI  Yearbook, 
1991:  World  Armaments  and  Disarmament ,  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1991. 


Table  1.  Ballistic  Missile  Technology 
Along  the  Southern  Tier. 
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APPENDIX  B 


NATO  FORCE  GENERATION 
CAPABILITIES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  TIER 


Forces. 

By  and  large,  under  the  CFE  Treaty,  nations  on  NATO’s 
Southern  Tier  will  maintain  their  full  TLE  entitlements  of  tanks 
and  artillery.  Armored  combat  vehicles  are  not  currently  up  to 
TLE  entitlements,  but  several  nations  have  procurement  plans 
intended  to  close  the  gap.1  Significant  shortfalls  will  exist  in 
terms  of  Fixed  Wing  Combat  Aircraft  (FWCA)  and  combat 
helicopters  (See  Table  2). 

Maintaining  entitlements  of  TLE  does  not  equate,  however, 
to  retention  of  current  levels  of  forces.  Italy,  for  example,  has 
already  eliminated  seven  brigades  from  its  army.  Of  the 
remaining  19  brigades,  only  5  will  be  fully  manned,  10  will  be 
a  mix  of  active  and  mobilizable  formations  at  varying  levels  of 
readiness,  and  4  will  be  cadre  units  suitable  only  for 
reconstitution.  Italy  has  also  abolished  4  of  its  16  fighter  or 
interceptor  squadrons.  Conversely,  the  Italian  Navy  will  remain 
largely  untouched.2 

The  French  military  will  also  be  reduced.  The  French  fighter 
fleet  will  fall  from  its  current  level  of  450  aircraft  to  ‘“below 
400’ — 390  initially,”  and  procurement  of  the  Rafale  fighter  has 
been  delayed  with  the  first  full  squadron  not  being  available 
until  the  year  2000.  Moreover,  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
announced  a  20  percent  cut  in  army  personnel  and  critical 
moderization  programs  (e.g.,  Leclerc  tank  and  Tiger  antitank 
helicopter)  have  been  reduced  and  deferred.  Essentially,  the 
French  Army  will  be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  one 
armored/mechanized  corps  and  one  light  corps.3 

Under  the  existing  Armed  Forces  Plan  2000,  Spanish 
armed  forces  will  be  reduced  from  257,000  to  158,000 


personnel.  The  Spanish  Army  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cut¬ 
backs  (40  percent  reduction)  and  will  decrease  from  24  to  1 5 
brigades.  Fixed  wing  combat  aircraft  will  diminish  from  310  to 
240  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  People’s  Party  is  advocating 
reducing  the  military  to  1 15,000  personnel.4 

Current  indications  suggest  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
are  in  the  midst  of  considerable  restructuring  of  their  armed 
forces,  but  final  force  levels  and  structures  are  unclear  at  the 
moment.  Apparently,  Portuguese  forces  will  remain  largely 
unchanged,  and,  while  Greek  forces  are  undergoing 
considerable  revision,  numbers  of  personnel  and  equipment 
will  remain  largely  the  same.  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
reduce  its  personnel  strengths  considerably  (by  roughly 
190,000)  with  the  Ground  Forces  Command  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  cuts  (from  roughly  487,000  to  350,000  personnel),  but 
will  maintain  or  increase  its  holdings  of  equipment  to  levels 
permitted  under  the  CFE  Treaty.5 

Modernization. 

Pure  numbers  of  equipment  provide  only  a  partial  picture 
of  force  generation  capabilities.  As  important — and,  perhaps, 
more  so — is  the  quality  of  the  equipment  on  hand.  In  the 
Southern  Tier,  much  equipment  is  obsolete  or  falls  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  modern  warfare.6  The  importance  of 
continued  modernization  of  equipment  throughout  NATOs 
Southern  Tier  cannot,  therefore,  be  overstated.  An  impo.tant 
first  step  in  this  modernization  process  has  been  the  f  ifort  to 
transfer  more  modern  equipment  from  the  Central  Region  that 
would  be  subject  to  reductions  under  the  terms  of  the  CFE 
T reaty  to  the  those  natioi  is  holding  less  modern  equipment  (the 
so-called  ‘Harmonization  Effort’).  Under  the  terms  of  the 
proposal,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Netherlands,  and  Italy 
will  transfer  roughly  2700  tanks,  1100  armored  combat 
vehicles,  and  330  artillery  pieces,  predominantly  to  nations  on 
NATO’s  southern  periphery.7 

The  ‘Harmonization  Effort’  is,  however,  only  a  first  step  and 
further  efforts  must  be  made  to  upgrade  existing  forces  to 
modern  levels.  Costs  will  be  considerable  and  will  occur  in  a 
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time  of  increasingly  constrained  defense  budgets. 
Nonetheless,  given  the  potential  hot  spots  along  the  Southern 
Tier,  further  efforts  need  to  be  undertaken.8 

Unit  Structures. 

While  raw  numbers  of  even  modernized  equipment  are 
important,  they  hardly  portray  a  full  picture  of  force  generation 
potential.  Force  structures  which  organize  the  equipment  into 
coherent  fighting  units  are  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 
Analyzing  national  force  structures  in  this  period  of  great  flux, 
however,  is  no  easy  task  as  nations  grapple  with  the  changed 
security  environment,  and  in  many  cases  reduced  defense 
budgets.  Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that  force  structures  are 
strictly  a  national  prerogative.  That  said,  some  outside 
observations  might  contribute  constructively  to  the  ongoing 
analysis  at  the  national  level. 

For  example,  within  the  Southern  Tier,  a  large  number  of 
distinct  force  structures  exist.9  This  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  within  the  existing  force  structure,  as  a  whole, 
sufficient  numbers  of  modern  equipment  (e.g.,  tanks,  artillery, 
armored  combat  vehicles)  are  not  available  to  equip  fully  the 
existing  skeletal  structures.  National  security  concerns  might 
be  better  served  if  steps  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the  diversity 
of  these  force  structures  and  to  consolidate  key  equipments  in 
units  more  fully  capable  of  exploiting  the  synergy  that  can  be 
gained  through  concentration  and  massing  of  such  forces. 
Additionally,  nations  could  initiate  action  to  make  their  force 
structures  more  compatible  with  potential  intra-  and 
interregional  reinforcements.  Recent  Turkish  announcements 
concerning  personnel  reductions,  restructuring,  and 
modernization  are  examples  of  the  steps  that  could  be  taken.10 

Readiness  and  Avaiiabiiity  of  NATO  Forces. 

Although  strategic  warning  times  for  a  European-wide  crisis 
will  be  greatly  extended  over  today,  the  amount  of  time  that 
might  be  available  for  a  crisis  in  the  Southern  Region  may  not 
be  as  long  as  anticipated  in  Central  Europe.11  Given  the 
considerable  instability  in  the  Balkans;  the  breakaway 


republics  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azerbaijan;  and  those 
Middle  Eastern  nations  bordering  Turkey,  reaction  time  in  the 
Southern  Tier  may  not  be  much  different  from  the  past. 
Therefore,  the  degree  to  which  nations  in  the  Southern  Tier, 
as  well  as  those  nations  contributing  to  NATO’s  Rapid  Reaction 
Force,  may  reduce  the  readiness  and  availability  levels  of  their 
forces  may  not  be  as  much  as  some  currently  perceive.  Indeed, 
longer  availability  times  and  greater  reliance  on  mobilizable 
forces  will  be  feasible  only  so  long  as  they  remain  in  balance 
with  a  potential  opponent’s  capabilities. 
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Annex  1 


NATO  Nations  Along  the  Southern  Tier 


Battle 


Country 

Tanks 

France 

1306 

Greece 

1735 

Italy 

1348/1246 

Portugal 

300(146 

Spam 

794 

Turkey' 

1795/3783 

Armored 

Combat 

Vehicles 

Artillerv 

3820 

1291 

2534/1641 

1878 

3239 

1955 

430/249 

450/343 

1588/1256 

1310 

3120/3560 

3523/4187 

Fixed 

Wing 

Combat 

Aircraft 

Attack 

Helicopter 

800/699 

352 

650/469 

18/0 

800,699 

142' 168 

1 60/96 

26/0 

310/242 

71  28 

750/51 1 

43,5 

'  Areas  along  Turkey's  southeastern  borders  are  excluded  from  the  limitations 
imposed  under  the  CFE  Treaty.  The  totals  of  equipment  reflect,  therefore,  the  sum 
of  Turkey's  entitlements  and  the  equipment  held  in  the  so-called  "exclusion  zone. " 

Sources:  Barbara  Starr.  "Winners  and  Losers  in  NATO's  CFE 
Shareout,”  Jane's  Defence  Weekly,  July  6,  1991,  pp.  18-19  and 
International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  The  Military  Balance. 
1991-1992.  London:  International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies.  1991. 
passim 

Table  2.  Entitlements/Anticipated  Holdings  of  CFE 
Treaty  Limited  Equipment. 
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APPENDIX  C 


MULTINATIONAL  FORCES 


Because  of  smaller  numbers  of  national  forces  likely  to  be 
available  and  increased  reliance  on  mobilizable  forces  that  will 
extend  readiness  and  availability  times  of  many  units,  potential 
shortfalls  in  adequate  numbers  of  forces  might  occur. 
Recognizing  this  possibility  and  desiring  to  offset  potential 
gaps,  NATO  has  indicated  an  increased  reliance  on 
multinational  formations.1  However,  transforming  the  political 
appeal  of  multinational  formations  into  practical  military  reality 
presents  daunting  challenges.  The  difficulties  inherent  in 
differing  languages,  procedures,  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
repair  parts — the  long  known  and  considerable  problems  of 
interoperability — immediately  leap  to  mind.  But,  while  these 
obstacles  are  significant,  they  can  be  overcome — given 
sufficient  time,  energy,  and  resources. 

Circumstances  in  the  Southern  Tier,  however,  will 
complicate  efforts  to  create  multinational  structures.  The 
geographic  separation  of  the  various  nations  within  the 
Southern  Tier,  for  example,  impedes  frequent,  close  contact 
between  commanders  and  staffs,  much  less  among  units  of  a 
multinational  corps  or  division.  Additionally,  France  and  Spain, 
two  key  actors  in  the  Southern  Tier,  do  not  belong  to  NATO's 
integrated  military  structure.  How  to  include  formations  from 
these  nations  without  infringing  upon  their  longstanding 
national  prerogatives  will  require  lengthy  consideration  and, 
perhaps,  complicated  structures  and  command  and  control 
arrangements.  Finally,  planners  must  face  the  reality  of 
continued  Greek-Turkish  animosity.  Even  since  Greece’s 
return  to  the  integrated  military  structure  in  1980,  NATO  has 
been  unable  to  fashion  an  allied  command  and  control 
structure  in  the  Balkans  that  includes  Greece  and  Turkey.2 
Constructing  a  multinational  formation  containing  Greek  and 
Turkish  units  could  well  be  a  herculean  task. 
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Nor  has  the  foregoing  discussion  touched  on  lesser,  but  still 
important,  questions  of  multinational  forces:  command  and 
control  procedures,  headquarters  organizations,  staff 
procedures,  etc.  Neither  have  critical  matters  of 
interoperability,  rationalization,  and  standardization  been 
addressed.  While  not  insurmountable,  the  complex  issues 
involved  will  undoubtedly  require  long  and  difficult 
deliberations.  At  the  same  time,  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  future  multinational  units  need  not  start  from 
scratch.  Existing  experience  embodied  in  either  LANDJUT 
Corps  (a  Danish-German  formation  formerly  assigned  to  Allied 
Forces  Northern  Europe  [AFNORTH]),  or  U.S.  Vllth  Corps  and 
German  12th  Panzer  Division  in  Central  Europe  can  provide 
some  useful  insights.  Within  the  Southern  Region,  itself, 
precedent  exists  in  the  longstanding  cooperation  between  Italy 
and  Portugal.3 

Multinational  forces  from  outside  the  Southern  Tier  also  will 
have  to  be  integrated  into  future  planning.  As  in  the  past,  the 
Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE)  Mobile  Air  and  Land  Forces 
(AMF[A]  and  AMF[L],  respectively)  will  be  available  for  rapid 
reinforcement  in  times  of  crisis.  Additional  multinational  rapid 
reaction  forces  will  be  available  to  provide  not  only  a  political 
message,  but  also  credible  military  capabilities.4 

Only  recently,  however,  have  Alliance  military  planners 
been  able  to  turn  to  the  complexities  of  integrating  national 
military  forces  and  intraregional,  interregional,  and  external 
multinational  augmentation  forces  into  a  coherent  whole.  As 
they  come  to  grips  with  this  formidable  task,  planners  will  face 
a  number  of  issues:  number  and  organization  of  multinational 
formations  (both  within  and  from  outside  the  Southern  Tier): 
command  and  control  arrangements  for  the  various  forces,  to 
include  the  sequencing  of  reinforcements  into  the  region  and 
command  relationships  between  AMF  and  ACE  Rapid 
Reaction  Forces;  and  how  best  to  integrate  the  various  national 
doctrines.  Secondary  issues  should  address  interoperability, 
standardization,  and  rationalization  of  forces,  with  particular 
attention  to  ammunition  and  sustainment  requirements.  These 
issues  are  not  all  inclusive,  but  they  do  represent  types  of 
questions  that  hold  greater  immediacy. 
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U.S.  participation  in  multinational  forces  remains  unclear. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  indicated  at  the  close  of  the 
May  1991  meeting  of  the  Defense  Planning  Committee  in 
Brussels  that  the  United  States  might  offer  a  heavy  division 
based  in  CONUS.  But,  a  final  decision  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Rapid  Reaction  Forces,  and  particularly  the  ACE  Rapid 
Reaction  Corps  (ARRC),  has  not  yet  been  announced.5  The 
United  States  needs  to  consider  seriously  the  contribution  it 
may  make  to  the  organization  emerging  as  the  keystone 
organization  of  future  NATO  forces.  If  the  United  States  is 
content  to  furnish  only  intelligence,  logistics,  or  strategic  lift 
assets  to  the  Rapid  Reaction  Forces,  then  it  may  be  able  to 
exert  only  a  passive  or  negative  influence  on  the  future 
employment  of  rapid  reaction  forces;  i.e.,  deny  access  to  key 
intelligence  systems  and  information,  logistics  capabilities,  or 
transportation  assets. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  desires  a  more 
positive  role  in  the  development  and  potential  employment  of 
rapid  reaction  forces,  then  it  will  have  to  provide  ground  combat 
forces  to  the  ARRC.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  only  those 
nations  which  make  such  a  contribution,  and  therefore  share 
the  risks,  will  be  able  to  advocate  effectively  for  their 
employment.  A  commensurate  investment  in  ground  combat 
formations  will  be  required  if  the  United  States  desires 
influence  in  decisions  concerning  the  ARRC.  This  contribution 
may  be  particularly  important  in  the  Southern  Region,  where 
recent  experience  indicates  that  some  NATO  nations  may 
hesitate  to  send  rapid  reaction  forces.6 

Multinational  formations,  perhaps  smaller  than  at  present 
and  possibly  organized  along  functional  capabilities,  will 
constitute  an  essential  supporting  element  of  NATO’s 
approach  to  resolving  or,  preferably,  averting  crises.7  This  task 
will  require  multinational  forces  to  demonstrate  greater 
flexibility  of  employment  than  required  of  many  past  national 
forces.  Such  forces  must  also  be  able  to  demonstrate  Alliance 
cohesion,  resolve,  and  capabilities,  but  in  an  unprovocative 
and  tempered  approach;  no  easy  feat.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  smaller  standing  allied  national  forces  will 
require  NATO  to  adopt  a  unique  degree  of  cooperation  among 
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its  members,  obliging  standardization,  WeroperaMy  and 
alterations  in  the  current  wartime  command  structure.  All  o 
these  Issues  must  be  considered  in  the  development  o.  new 
concepts  for  employment  of  multinational  forces. 
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APPENDIX  D 


OPERATIONAL  LEVEL 
TERRAIN  ANALYSIS 


The  Balkans. 

Terrain  in  northern  Greece  is  highly  restricted,  with 
compartments  running  generally  north-south  along  major  river 
valleys.  This  problem  is  compounded  by  a  lack  of  east-west 
lateral  movement  or  maneuver  routes  which  further  tends  to 
isolate  the  main  avenues  of  approach.  Furthermore,  limited 
operational  depth  is  available  for  defensive  operations;  for 
example,  as  little  as  50  kilometers  along  the  approach  to 
Thessaloniki.  Traditional  invasion  routes  follow  the  Monastir 
Gap  from  Yugoslavia  into  Central  Greece,  the  Axios  River 
Valley  approach  to  Thessaloniki,  and  the  Maritsa  River  to 
Alexandroupolis.1  The  terrain  lends  itself  to  a  strong  positional 
defense  initially  along  the  border.  If,  however,  an  initial  defense 
is  broached,  few  natural  obstacles  are  available  to  support 
subsequent  defensive  operations,  especially  along  the 
Thessaloniki  and  Alexandroupolis  approaches.  When  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  operational  depth,  NATO  forces  might  be  forced 
into  a  series  of  shallow  lines  rather  than  being  able  to  conduct 
a  battle  based  on  maneuver.  (See  Map  5.) 

Terrain  in  Thrace  is  more  conducive  to  mobile  operations, 
but  the  lack  of  depth  limits  operational  options.  The  terrain 
along  the  Turkish-Bulgarian  border  and,  especially,  the  central 
portion  of  Turkish  Thrace  can  be  used  for  mobile  defensive 
operations.  However,  lack  of  operational  depth  (roughly 
100-150  kilometers)  restricts  options  largely  to  the  tactical 
level.  At  the  same  time,  few  natural  obstacles  exist  to  help 
shape  the  battlefield  or  to  support  a  mobile  defense  based  on 
maneuver.  Similar  to  the  conditions  in  the  Axios  River  Valley 
approach  to  Thessaloniki,  the  built-up  area  of  Istanbul  further 
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Map  5.  Northern  Greece,  Greek  and  Turkisl 


complicates  the  problem  of  a  defense  in  depth  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Turkish  Straits. 

Eastern  Anatolia. 

Terrain  conditions  in  eastern  Anatolia  pose  a  different  set 
of  problems  than  those  faced  in  the  Balkans.  First,  Turkey 
faces  potential  opponents  along  its  entire  eastern  ana  southern 
frontiers.  To  the  east  lie  borders  of  roughly  600  kilometers  with 
the  former  Soviet  republics  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  and 
approximately  400  kilometers  with  Iran.  To  the  south,  Turkey 
shares  considerable  borders  with  Iraq  (about  300  kilometers) 
and  Syria  (roughly  700  kilometers).  Secondly,  the  terrain  along 
these  borders,  particularly  along  the  eastern  frontier,  is  among 
the  most  rugged  in  the  world.  Numerous  mountain  chains  run 
generally  east-west,  rising  from  about  1 ,000  meters  in  the  west 
to  over  5,000  meters  along  the  eastern  borders.2  Moreover,  the 
terrain  is  extremely  steep,  highly  compartmented,  and  cut  by 
major  water  obstacles. 

Compounding  the  demanding  terrain  are  the  harsh  climatic 
conditions  that  prevail  much  of  the  year.  Winter  snows  come 
early,  stay  late,  and  reach  several  meters  in  depth.  Roads  and 
passes  are  frequently  blocked  for  much  of  the  winter  and  spring 
thaws  damage  the  gravel  roads  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
lines  of  communications.  Winter  also  brings  literally  killing  cold 
as  temperatures  in  the  eastern  mountains  plummet  to  as  low 
as  -40°F.3  In  combination,  these  conditions  severely  constrain 
options  available  to  military  planners  in  the  design  of 
operational  concepts. 

Traditional  invasion  routes  from  the  Transcaucasus  region 
generally  follow  the  course  of  major  river  valleys  that  cut 
through  the  mountains.  In  the  north,  the  major  axis  of  advance 
follows  the  Coruh  River  from  Batumi  (Georgia)  to  Artvin  and 
then  branches  to  the  northwest  along  the  river  to  Trabzon  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast,  or  west  to  the  plateaus  of  Central  Turkey, 
or  south  to  the  strategic  crossroads  at  Erzurum.  (See  Map  6.) 
Slightly  to  the  south,  two  other  traditional  routes  are  available: 
along  the  axis  Leninakan  (Armenia)-Kars-oepruekoey- 


Map  6.  Eastern  Anatolia. 
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Erzurum  or  the  route  from  Yerevan  (Armenia)  to  Erzurum  along 
the  Aras  River  and  auto  route  E40. 

Along  the  Turkish-lranian  border,  operationally  significant 
ingress  routes  from  Iran  are  even  more  limited.  An  opponent 
would  first  have  to  seize  the  key  choke  point  between  the 
massifs  of  Mount  Ararat  (in  excess  of  5,000  meters)  and  Mount 
Alaca  (3,500  meters)  located  at  Dogubayazit.  Having  secured 
this  key  node,  an  attacker  could  proceed  northwest  generally 
along  auto  route  E23  to  Karakoese.  At  this  point,  he  would  have 
two  options:  continue  northwest  toward  Erzurum  or  turn 
southwest  along  the  valley  of  the  Murat  River  toward  Mus  and, 
then,  to  Diyarbakir,  Batman,  or  Bitlis.  Further  south,  an 
approach  from  Khvoy  (Iran)  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Van 
to  Van  or  Bitlis  is  also  possible. 

Terrain  and  weather  conditions  along  most  of  the 
Turkish-lraqi  border  are  similar  to  those  discussed  above.  With 
the  exception  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Iraq’s  border  with 
Turkey,  large  scale  modern  maneuver  operations  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  mount  or  sustain.  While  military  operations 
are  possible  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Zakho  (Iraq),  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  an  eventual  operational  or  strategic  objective 
that  would  justify  offensive  operations  beyond  the  immediate 
border  area.  Moreover,  any  large  scale  mechanized  operations 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  make  use  of  Syrian  territory  to 
obtain  adequate  maneuver  space.  While  possible,  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  a  Syrian-lraqi  collaboration  that  would  make  such 
operations  feasible.  And,  as  daily  news  films  during 
OPERATION  PROVIDE  COMFORT  clearly  displayed,  even 
this  relatively  ‘moderate’  terrain  would  present  considerable 
challenges  for  large  scale  operational  maneuver. 

Extensive  operations  in  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  terrain 
of  eastern  and  southeastern  Turkey  certainly  are  fraught  with 
risks  for  an  attacker.  The  mountainous  terrain  and  limited  lines 
of  communication  favor  a  defender.  That  said,  historical 
evidence  suggests  that  a  positional  defense  is  subject  to 
by-pass  by  less  travelled  routes.  Moreover,  helicopters  can  be 
used  to  by-pass  or  turn  a  more  static  defense.4  Whether  a 
potential  attacker  could  sustain  modern  warfare  given  the  lack 
of  infrastructure  in  the  region  or  whether  sufficient  numbers  of 
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helicopters  might  be  available  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the  same 
time,  limited  lines  of  communication  and  the  narrow,  lengthy 
defiles  through  which  they  must  pass  provide  lucrative 
interdiction  targets.  Nonetheless,  military  planners  need  to 
take  these  possibilities  into  consideration  in  the  development 
of  future  operational  concepts  in  the  area. 

The  terrain  and  weather  conditions  along  Turkish  borders 
with  Syria  are  more  hospitable,  but  still  present  considerable 
challenges  to  a  potential  opponent.  Relatively  low  in  altitude 
compared  to  the  eastern  border  region,  elevations  average 
between  200  meters  along  the  Syrian  border  and  gradually 
slope  up  to  about  1,000  meters.  Two  mountain  chains, 
however,  traverse  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area,  rising  to 
approximately  1 ,500  meters  in  the  east  and  2,000  meters  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  region.  These  chains  offer  the  most 
dominant  terrain  for  a  defense  of  the  key  city  of  Diyarbakir.  A 
more  substantial  mountain  chain  (average  peaks  of  roughly 
2,500  meters,  reaching  heights  of  3,000  meters)  roughly 
parallels  the  Turkish-Syrian  border  at  a  distance  of 
approximately  1 00  kilometers,  arching  from  below  Iskenderun 
to  Maras  to  Adiyamin  to  Ergani  to  Mus.5  (See  Map  6.)  These 
mountains  would  tend  to  contain  any  operations  from 
continuing  further  north.  This  chain  also  protects  the  only 
east-west  lateral  road  and  rail  communications  in  close 
proximity  to  Turkey’s  southern  border.6 

Rough  broken  ground  covers  most  of  this  area.  Outside  of 
a  few  key  river  valleys,  slopes  normally  exceed  8  percent,  thus 
constraining  mobile,  maneuver  warfare.  Moreover,  the  region’s 
two  major  river  systems — Tigris  and  Euphrates — tend  to  run  in 
deep  gorges  rather  than  broad  valleys  and  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  major  mountain  chains,  contributing  to  significant  terrain 
compartments.7  Further  to  the  west  in  the  Hatay  region,  a  steep 
spine  down  the  center  of  the  spur  divides  the  region,  although 
a  narrow  mountain  defile  provides  access  to  the  key  port  of 
Iskenderun. 

On  balance,  the  terrain  along  Turkey’s  southern  frontier 
with  Syria  tends  to  favor  a  tactical  defense.  Operational  level 
maneuver  and  counterconcentration  are  possible,  but  may  be 
difficult  to  execute.  Both  attacker  and  defender  would  be 


constrained  by  lack  of  modern  infrastructure  and  limited  lines 
of  communication  within  and  leading  to  the  area  of  operations. 
However,  terrain  limits  the  defender’s  lateral  operational  level 
mobility  and  his  ability  to  counterconcentrate  forces  may  be 
considerably  constrained.  An  attacker  may  not  be  similarly 
constrained,  as  the  more  open  topography  to  the  south  may 
permit  greater  levels  of  cross  country  traffic  and  provide  greater 
relative  ability  to  transfer  forces  laterally. 
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1.  For  example,  the  German  Wehrmacht  used  all  three  of  these 
approaches  in  its  invasion  of  Greece  in  April  1941.  A  brief  but  excellent 
overview  of  the  German  campaign  in  Greece  is  found  in  Department  of  the 
Army  Pamphlet  No.  20-260,  The  German  Campaign  in  the  Balkans  (Spring 
1941),  Washington,  DC,  November  1953,  pp.  70-118. 
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2.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  contained  in  this  and  the 
subsequent  two  paragraphs  is  drawn  from  Faringdon,  Strategic  Geography , 

pp.  208-212. 

3.  Ibid,  and  John  C.  Dewdney,  Turkey:  An  Introductory  Geography,  New 
York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1971 ,  pp.  35-36.  Snow  coverage  averages  over 
120  days  per  year. 

4.  Faringdon,  Strategic  Geography,  p.  210. 

5.  Information  is  taken  or  derived  from  Dewdney,  Turkey:  An 
Introductory  Geography ,  pp.  18  and  27. 

6.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  zone,  the  mountains  do  not  screen  the 
lines  of  communication,  but  alternate  lines  of  communication  are  available 
from  Sivas.  Additionally,  a  rail  line  does  run  on  a  substantial  length  of  the 
Turkish-Syrian  border;  however,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  it  would  not  be 
available  for  Turkish  use. 

7.  Information  is  taken  or  derived  from  Dewdney,  Turkey :  An 
Introductory  Geograpy ,  pp.  30  and  202,  respectively. 
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